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a 
Library 
Director 
Speaks: 


The following is quoted word for word from a recom- 
mendation report by the Director of one of our nation’s 
leading library systems. This report is on file and may 
be verified on request. 


“In evaluating the attached bids for the library’s 1959-60 Prebound Book Contract, 
I should like to recommend that we again accept the New Method offer. 


I make the above recommendations for the following reasons: 


A. The quality of binding which the New Method Company offers is superior to that 
of the other bidders. See attached report from Head of our Children’s Services. 

B. Through experience we have found that New Method has saved the city many 
dollars in man hours of staff time through their prompt, full shipments and their 
accurate billing. When books are not received in groups as ordered, many 
additional hours must be invested in cataloging late titles when they could have 
been included in the initial cataloging process. 
When considering the two acceptable bindings in terms of cost, you will note that 
the low bid represents only a small saving of 2¢ per book. Since we will purchase 
an estimated 6,600 books, this annual saving amounts to a nominal $132.00. This 
cost is well justified in the higher quality of binding, and in the saving represented 
by the accurate and prompt shipping of full orders by the New Method Company.” 


Excellent reasons why you should buy only BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS. 
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the 1960 
COMPTON’S 


Radar astronomy is a study which in- 
volves the sending of radar signals from 
earth to some nearby heavenly body, such 
as the moon, to gain information about it 
by means of the radar echoes. 


SCIE 


EXPLAINS 


What Scientists Do 
How They Think 
How They Work 
How Their Work 
Affects Mankind 


SHOWS 


The Debt of the Present 
to the Past 


SCIENTIFIC METHODS 


SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDES 


Science had its beginning when man started 
asking questions about his environment. He 
wondered where the sun went at night and 
why the stars did not shine in the daytime. 
He questioned why the wind blew and the 
leaves fell. He sought answers to these and 
other questions. Not all his answers were 
correct, but at least he did want to know 
(see Science). 


NCE 


Years of Work Scientist Achievement Typical Modern Application 


1698 ‘Thomas Savery Steam eng 
1705 Thomas Newcomen Steam eng 
1765 James Watt Steam eng 


ine Power plants 
ine 
ine 


1735-53 Carl von Linné Plants, animals classified Plant and animal names 


1736 C. F. du Fay Two-fluid 


theory of electricity Science demonstrations 


1745-52 William Watson, One-fluid theory of electricity Electric motors 


Benjamin Franklin 


1774 Joseph Priestley Oxygen discovered Producing steel 
Karl W. Scheele Oxygen discovered 


From the chronological table ‘“‘Breakthroughs in 


Science”’ in the article SCIENCE. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia contains hundreds of additional articles in the 


Science field, a five-page Science outline 


, many excellent Science bibliographies, 


and a Fact Index which is a Science reference work within itself. 


Compton's PicrurED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F, E. COMPTON & COMPANY . 1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. ° CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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UPWARD AND ONWARD 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Institutional De partment 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


Doubleday Publications The Literary Guild of America, Inc. Garden City Books 

The Crime Club Young People's Division of Literary Guild Hanover House Editions 
Junior Books The Junior Literary Guild Phaidon Art Books 
Westerns Doubleday One Dollar Book Club Real Books 

Anchor Books American National Red Cross Texts Image Books 
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APRIL COVER 

Symbolic of the rapid develop- 
ment of library service in Can- 
ada is the fact that, although a 
series of emergencies have de- 
layed construction of this 
building, the National Library 
nevertheless has a_ vigorous 
and forward-looking program 
—see Dr. Lamb’s article be- 
ginning on page 287. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 

Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 


Mary Falvey 
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Made with 1’ mil Mylar!’ 


PAPERFOLD 


Crystaljac 


Book Jacket Covers 


Anchoring tape holds cover 
in position while you fold 


Perforations enable you to 
instantly adjust paper back- 
ing to exact height of jacket. 


for those 
who prefer a PAPER BACK 


BOOK JACKET COVER! 


Here’s the first one piece paper back 
book jacket cover that’s adjustable! 
Perforations make it fit squarely by 
itself. Six sizes, each adjustable to 8 
different sized books. Has the famous 
Demco “anchoring tape’’ feature for 
fast, easy application. Designed for 
libraries that jacket books on a pro- 
duction line basis Paperfold 
glues securely to the book! Try 
Paperfold . . . you'll like it! 


* Du Pont trade-mark for its Polyester Film 
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Barrier or Mirage? 


Even the most casual reader of the ALA 
Bulletin will recognize this issue as a spe- 
cial effort. The exchange of issues between 
the Canadian and American library associa- 
tion bulletins was a project of the joint 
committee of the two organizations. Three 
Canadian librarians organized this issue 
and selected and edited the articles: 
Martha Shepard, chairman of the joint 
committee, Elizabeth Morton, 
secretary of the Canadian Library Associ- 
ation, and Sheila Egoff, associate editor of 
the CLA Bulletin. Working with this 
triumvirate, the editor of tne ALA Bulle- 
tin learned that the boundary between the 
United States and Canada is no barrier, but 
rather a happy mirage to which we need 
most formal 


executive 


pay only our respects.— 


Samray Smith. 


The ALA Nominating Committee solicits sug- 
gestions from the membership for candidates for 
vice president (president-elect); second vice- 
president; councilors at large. Suggestions may 
be sent to any member of the committee: Ru- 
dolph H. Gjelsness, chairman, Department of 
Library Science, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor (chairman); Donald Coney, librarian, 
University of California, Berkeley; S. Janice 
Kee, secretary, Free Library Commission, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin; Rosemary E. Livsey, director, 
work with children, Public Library, Los Angeles; 
or Louis M. Nourse, director, Public Library, St. 
Louis. 
* 

The American Association of School Librarians 
at ALA headquarters has the following materials 
on the new school library standards available for 
free Promotional leaflet, “Is 
There Your School?” 
available in quantity. 2) “New Goals for the 
School Library,” reprint from the February ALA 
Bulletin, available in quantity. 3) Sheets on the 


distribution: 1) 
Something Missing in 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


5 


Box 1488, Madison 4, Wis. * Box 1772, New Haven 2, Conn. 
Box 852; Fresno, Calif. 


background of the standards, summaries, sugges- 
tions for programs and program evaluation are 
| available in single copies for reproduction locally. 


ALA Bulletin April 1960 





Jane Addams was born September 6, 1860. In 
this centennial year of her birth libraries will 
arrange exhibits portraying her work, and there 
is bound to be an increased demand for books by 
and about her. Miss Addams was president of 


the Women’s International League for Peace and | 


Freedom for fourteen years, and received the 


Nobel Peace Prize in 1931 for her work with it. | 
Addams Centennial, organized at the | 


A Jane 
headquarters of the league (2006 Walnut St., 


Philadelphia 3), offers a variety of materials | 


about Miss Addams, including a bibliography, 
which will be helpful to librarians. 


* 


The four book lists prepared by various ALA 
divisions for the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth are excellent for Conference 
followup. Send to ALA for prices, deadline for 
orders April 15. 


* 


One of the “problems of libraries” to which the 
Council on Library Resources has addressed it- 
self is the perishability of the paper on which 
books, magazines, and newspapers are printed. 
One of the Council’s first grants was to the Vir- 
ginia State Library, to enable W. J. Barrow, a 
document restorer associated with that library, 
to study the physical condition of the papers on 
which nonfiction books of the last half-century 
have been printed. The results of that study are 
summarized in a report, Deterioration of Book 
Stock: Causes and Remedies, published by the 
Virginia State Library: “If material which should 
be preserved indefinitely is going to pieces as 
rapidly as these figures indicate, it seems proba- 
ble that most library books printed in the first 
half of the 20th century will be in an unusable 
condition in the next century.” 

The second phase of the investigation was the 
development of a method for slowing the high 


rate of deterioration of the paper in published | 


books. This method is described in the report in 
a section entitled “The Stabilization of Modern 
Book Papers.” 

A subsequent investigation, still in progress, is 
development of a stable book paper with a low 
rate of deterioration, yet practical for commercial 
use. Appropriately, the report described here is 
printed on such an experimentally developed 
paper, and its composition and specifications are 
fully described on the colophon page. eee 
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DURAFOLD 


Crystaljac 


Book Jacket Covers 


It's tougher, 


thicker, longer lasting 
at NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


Demco’s finest transparent book 
jacket cover now made with 1! mil 
Mylar* at no increase in cost to you! 
Hugs your book covers, keeps them 
looking like new. Comes with An- 
choring Tape feature for fast, easy 
application. Only 6 sizes . . . easily 
adjusted to fit mearly every sized 
book. Order today . . . money back 
guarantee. 

* Du Pont trade-mark for its Polyester Film 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 852, Fresno, Calif, 
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NO GLUE OR ATTACHING TAPE REQUIRED 


with... 
| \ CW Exclusive 
Self-Stick Tabs 
Plaiti-Kleon® LIFETIME® — make the BEST 


Book Jacket Cover 
LONGS “si 


Exclusive Self-Stick Tabs—at no additional 
cost—are now available on Lifetime Longs 
for attaching cover to book. 


Once the Lifetime Long is on the 
jacket and around the book, the protective 
paper is removed from the exclusive Self- 
Stick Tabs affixed to the flaps of the jacket 
cover. With only slight pressure, the Life- 
time Long is permanently attached without 
the use of separate materials such as glue 
or attaching tape. 


Lifetime Longs adhere to the book—not only to the 
jacket—and assure long-enduring protection, through 
peak of circulation. 


@ Faster and Neater 
@ Saves Time and Labor 


© Saves Material Plasti-Kleer Lifetime Long Book 


Jacket Covers are available at the same eco- 
nomical prices as the Lifetime Longs with- 


Big savings are bigger . . . fast application of protec- out tabs 


tive jacket covers is faster when you use Lifetime 


Longs. 
Fr SIMPLEST and EASIEST to Apply 
Now, not only is the need for rebinding—and its high Praad Most ECONOMICAL, Too 


costs—reduced, but less time and labor are required, 
relieving overburdened staffs. f/ 


Big savings 
are bigger .. . 
fast application f 
of protective 
jacket covers ig 
faster whe 
 .. soa ee the snug fit fo 
Lifetime Longs. perfect protection 
the exclusive 
Self-Stick Tabs have 
been built into 
Lifetime Longs at 
no increase in price. 


Write for 
information on 
the complete 


*lasti-Kleer Line 
a cover for every 
urpose — protection 


for every book. 


Dept. 52C 56 cal adh. Newark 8, New Jersey 
a So. Sepulveda B P d., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Dart Industries anada) Ltd., 
~S Sp IDUSTRIES. Pane oronto 6, Ontario 
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Important ALA books 
for all public libraries 


Young Adult Services in the Public Library 


Presents principles and practices for this important special field. Discusses 
the nature of young adults and the administration, staff, space and equip- 
ment needed for library service to them. The materials collection, includ- 
ing selection, budget, size, weeding and specific ways of stimulating its 
use, is also treated. For public libraries of all sizes. 


March 1960 58 pages paper $1.50 


Notable Books of 1959 


A.L.A.’s Adult Services Division’s annual choice of the best adult books 
published in 1959. An unusually attractive leaflet that will stimulate read- 
ing and promote interest in current books and your library. Designed to 
fit a #10 envelope and to be imprinted by a library. 

March 1960 Quantity prices: 
50, $3.50 100, $5.00 250, $10.00 500, $16.00 1000, $28.00 
2500, $60.00 5000, $100.00 


Public Library Service, A Guide to Evaluation 

With Minimum Standards 

The 70 guiding principles and 200 specific standards which will help your 
library judge its present program and plan for the future in giving com- 
pletely adequate service. 

1956 96 pages paper $1.50 


Costs of Public Library Service in 1959 

The new supplement to Public Library Service. Shows costs of implement- 
ing adequate service through sample budgets for four different types of 
library systems. Based on 1959 price levels, it gives a realistic picture of 
the cost of library service today. 

January 1960 24 pages paper 

Together with Public Library Service 


Order from 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Start 1960 on the right foot with this exciting 
spring list from Harcourt, Brace 


LOVE IS A SPECIAL 
WAY OF FEELING 


Written and illustrated by Joan Walsh Ang- 
lund. This companion to A Friend Is Someone 
Who Likes You imparts a sense of wonder and 
delight in the world around us and the precious 
things it offers. All ages. Just published. $1.75 


THE THREAD SOLDIER 


by Anne Heathers; illustrated by Esteban 
Francés. An original tale, illustrated with humor 
and distinction, about a little mouse and the sol- 
dier playmate he makes from a spool of thread 
Ages 4-7. March $1.95 


A WISH FOR LITTLE SISTER 


Written and illustrated by Jacqueline Ayer. 
A delightful, childlike story, with pictures in 
glowing colors, of a small girl in Bangkok, Siam 
Ages 4-8. March $2.95 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
by the Grimm Brothers; illustrated by Felix 
Hoffmann. This well-loved fairy tale has been 
made into a book of beauty and distinction by a 
noted Swiss artist. Ages 5-8. March $3.50 


EVANGELINE, 
PIGEON OF PARIS 
by Natalie Savage Carlson; illustrated by 
Nicolas Mordvinoff. An amusing and delight- 
fully illustrated story of a pigeon who is deported 


from Paris and must find her way home. Ages 
6-10. March $2.75 


JUDY’S SUMMER ADVENTURE 


by Sally Scott; illustrated by Beth Krush. A 
lively, warm-hearted account of a little girl's vaca- 
tion spent for the first time at a lake instead of 
at the shore. Ages 6-10. April $2.50 


THE WELL-WISHERS 
by Edward Eager; illustrated by N. M. Bo- 
decker. Once more the children of Magic or Not? 
embark on a series of unpredictable adventures 
in an outstanding book by a favorite author. 
Ages 8-12. March $3.25 


CHENDRU 
THE BOY AND THE TIGER 

by Astrid Bergman Sucksdorff; English ver- 
sion by William Sansom; photographs in color 
by Arne Sucksdorff. Brilliant pictures by the well 
known Swedish movie director and a poetic text 
combine to make an enchanting true story about 
an Indian boy and his pet tiger. Ages 8 up. April 

$3.25 
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CASTAWAYS 
IN LILLIPUT 


by Henry Winterfeld; illustrated by William 
M. Hutchinson; translated by Kyrill Schabert. 
The exciting adventures of three Australian chil- 
dren who rediscover Gulliver's Lilliput and win 
the confidence of the tiny Lilliputians. Ages 9-12. 
April $3.00 


TERRIBLE, 
HORRIBLE EDIE 


by E. C. Spykman. An hilariously funny story 
about Edie, the youngest in the Cares family, and 
the constant trouble she gets into during a sum- 
mer at the shore. Ages 10-14. April $3.25 


SCIENCE ON THE 
SHORES AND BANKS 
Written and illustrated by Elizabeth K. Cooper. 
A stimulating introduction to animal, insect, and 
plant life in or near any body of water, by the 
author of Science in Your Own Back Yard. Ages 
10-14. May $3.25 


SCIENTISTS BEHIND 
THE INVENTORS 
by Roger Burlingame. The work and lives of 
great scientists from Joseph Black to Einstein 
whose breathtaking achievements in pure re- 
search have revolutionized our world. Ages 12 
up. April $3.25 


THE WALLS OF WINDY TROY 


A BIOGRAPHY OF HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN 
by Marjorie Braymer. A fascinating account of 
the remarkable man who dedicated his life to 
uncovering ancient Troy and its buried treasures. 
16 pages of photos. Ages 12 up. March $3.50 


THE EARTH FOR SAM 
THE STARS FOR SAM 
THE SEA FOR SAM 


by W. Maxwell Reed (The Sea for Sam with 
Wilfrid S. Bronson); illustrated with photo- 
graphs; revised editions edited by Paul F. 
Brandwein. These comprehensive and immensely 
readable books, which explain the wonders of 
our physical world and the universe, are now 
completely revised to include the latest dis- 
coveries, and are redesigned and newly illustrated. 
Ages 12 up. March $4.95 (The Earth for Sam, 
The Sea for Sam) and $4.50 ( The Stars for Sam) 

IMustration from The Thread Soldier 





ALA Assistance to the White House Conference 
From a letter received by Mrs. Grace T. Steven- 
son: I cannot tell you how enthusiastic all of us 
on the staff are about the excellent bibliographies 
which the American Library Association pre- 
pared for the White House Conference. I think 
it is one of the finest things that has come out of 
the conference, and I am sure that the four bibli- 
ographies will have lasting value long after the 
time of the conference. I only wish we were able 
to put these reading lists in the hands of every 
individual concerned with children. 

There is no way in which I can adequately ex- 
press our gratitude to you and to the American 
Library Association for the outstanding contri- 
bution you have made to the White House Con- 
ference. To those of us who have had the privi- 
lege of working with you this has been one of the 
plus values that has come to us through our 
association with the conference. 

Mrs. IsaBeELLA T. JONES 
Associate director 

White House Conference on 
Children and Youth 


The June ALA Bulletin will have a report on li- 
brary participation in the White House Confer- 
ence. Ep. 


More on Services to Youth 

In September 1951, the Youth Service Depart- 
ment of the East Orange Public Library opened 
with a quiet thump and the spoken and unspoken 
belief, by a number of heads of large library 
youth departments, that we were heading for a 
fall. We had decided to have our department 
service seventh through twelfth grades. 

When the Helen Wessels’ article appeared this 
fall, we were pleased with her remarks, but set 
it aside as another hollow drum that would gain 
more censure than praise. Imagine our pleasant 
surprise to discover that in the last several years, 
other libraries, some of them larger than ours, 
are coming around to our belief. 

Although we stock some top-grade materials 
for our upper high school students, we have al- 
ways encouraged their moving into the adult 
areas as soon as they felt able and ready. 

Unlike some of the larger systems that seem 
intent on holding their young people in their 


youth departments almost into college, it has al- 
ways been our contention that such a department 
should be a transitional area to which younger 
children can come when the Boys and Girls De- 
partment is unable to fill their needs, and through 
which our young people can wend their way into 
the adult world of books without feeling that they 
are lost in an unwelcome forest of red tape. 

We have for a number of years had a universal 
borrower’s card. A six-year-old receives the same 
card that an adult receives. The only thing miss- 
ing, is a “Mr” or “Miss” in front of his name. 

There is never a day that dozens of children 
are not found in the Youth Center, sent by the 
Boys and Girls Department for more advanced 
material on a variety of subjects. If the youth 
collection cannot help them, they are taken into 
the adult areas and offered such items as seem 
suited for their reading ability and grasp. Many 
a fifth- and sixth-grader, reading Meader and 
Cleary for pleasure, is so knowledgeable in a 
field that he can easily cope with adult material 
in Astronomy and Electronics. Children found 
to be reading beyond their age and grade are 
always welcome to use the Youth Center. 

The guidance offered by a library should be 
manifold. The freedom to browse and choose 
without artificial limitations must be as strongly 
felt by the borrower as the knowledge that there 
is always a helping hand available when needed. 

LEARNED T. BULMAN 

Co-ordinator of Youth Services 

East Orange, N.J., Public Library 
eee 


A CORRECTION 


Several readers have pointed out that Janet Dick- 
son has not received the Margaret Mann Cita- 
tion, as was stated in the caption to her photo- 
graph in the March issue. Miss Dickson did re- 
ceive the Melvil Dewey Award in 1958. She is 
now head of the cataloging department at the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 


BEWILDERED? in helping students 
find scholarship information 


Help them and yourself. 

Subscribe to the Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Loans NEWS SERVICE. 

$20/yr. Free sample copy of an issue if you 
refer to this ad on official stationery. 


Bellman Publishing Co. 
aa P.O. Box 172-ALA 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 








In one year, Americans spent 
close to $150,000,000 

on comic books 

Think about this 

Then ask yourself 

if we can spend such money 
on transient items, 

should you be satisfied 

with less than the dest 

in furniture 


for your library ? 


the very best by 


SJOSTROM USA 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
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It’s time 
for libraries 
to take a new look 
at microfilm 


@ Today microfilm is do- 

ing wonders in libraries. 

It’sshrinking bulky stacks 

of periodicals, news- 

papers, and books to eco- 

nomical size. It’s guard- 

ing against the possible 

loss or damage to valuable 

original documents. And, equally im- 
portant, it’s making rare and original 
works readily available to students 
and researchers. M@ The only thing 
you need to make microfilmed ma- 
terial truly available is a low cost, 
compact THERMO-FAX “Filmac 
100”’ Reader-Printer. Developed by 
3M research, this ‘‘Filmac’’ Reader- 
Printer lets you view the film on 
rolls, in jackets, or on aperture cards 
on the big screen. When anyone 
wants a copy of any microfilmed 
document, you just touch a button 
and in seconds you have an enlarged, 
clear copy. There’s no need for tran- 
scribing information by hand, there’s 
no chance for error. &@ THERMO- 
FAX ‘‘Filmac’’ Reader-Printers 


make microfilm practical 
for any library of any size. 
There are many “‘Filmac”’ 
Reader-Printers actively 
at work today in public, 
private, and business li- 
braries—making refer- 
ence and research easier, 
faster, and more comprehensive. @ 
We invite you to take a new look at 
microfilm now. Mail the coupon for 
a free copy of ‘‘Let’s Take a Positive 
Look at Microfilm” ... a twelve 
page booklet about microfilm at 
work, written by a recognized expert 
in the field. 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Dept. FBF-40, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Please rush me a free copy of ‘‘Let’s Take a 
Positive Look at Microfilm.” 

Name 

Title 

Library 


Address 


Minnesota Afinine ano (\ffanuracturinc company (; E> 
... WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW <OsThermae fax 


ST. PAUL 6, MINN, 


THE TERM THERMO-FAK™ IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY 
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LIBRARY JOURNAL 


reviews 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


“— is a beginning encyclopedia offering easier reading and 
simpler explanations than the standard works in most school 
and public libraries. It can be used by many third-graders, and 
certainly by fourth-graders, sentence length and vocabulary 
having been held to these levels . . . The material all appears to 
be good, up to date, and accurate . .. The volumes are generously 
illustrated, with four-color pictures on almost every page. 
“Altogether, the set fills the need for an encyclopedia suited 
to the needs of younger children and of older reluctant readers 
who find the articles in ‘Compton’s’ or ‘World Book’ too difficult 
or too long, and it can well be used as an introduction to the 
use of reference works.” 
— Lucille R. Menihan, LIBRARY JOURNAL 


8 volumes, 192 pages each. List price $55.00. Net price $39.50. For a 
complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 
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WELCOME TO CANADA 


Bertha Bassam, president, Canadian Library 
{ssociation, guest editor 


American librarians and trustees will receive 
a hearty welcome from their Canadian asso- 
ciates when they come to Canada, the Prov- 
ince of Quebec and the city of Montreal for 
the joint ALA-CLA conference in June 1960. 
It is twenty-six years since the members of the 
American Library Association met in Canada 
and we are pleased to have them return for 
another conference. 

In 1960 the first joint conference of ALA 
CLA is possible because there is now a well- 
established Canadian Library Association. Its 
organization is similar to that of ALA, and 
corresponding groups in each association have 
cooperated in planning the general sessions as 
well as division and section program meetings 
for the June conference. 

The conference theme is Breaking Barriers 

an Inquiry into the Forces That Affect the 
Flow and Utilization of Knowledge. This topic 
provides the opportunity for librarians to con- 
sider the obstacles at home and abroad which 
seriously interfere with the communication of 
ideas. At home, such barriers usually have 
been initiated by governments and take the 
form of tariffs, taxes, and other restrictive 
measures intended to protect home industry 
or serve as security measures for political and 
moral matters. Librarians in the United States 
and Canada have repeatedly recommended to 
their governments changes in the regulatory 
measures which limit the distribution of books 
and therefore, directly or indirectly, interfere 
with good library service. Barriers of these 


kinds require the continuous attention of li- 
brarians. Today our small world presents new 
barriers and old barriers with a new signifi- 
cance. Many of these seriously impede the free 
flow of knowledge and therefore make more 
difficult international understanding. 


The changed world is the result of the techi- 
nological and industrial developments of our 
time and the failure of social evolution to keep 
pace with science. Scientific changes have 
shortened time and space, increased the speed 
of communication around the world. accentu- 
ated language problems, and greatly affected 
labor and the social forces in the world. Some 
of the changes have greatly benefited man- 
kind, but others have created grave misunder- 
standings, serious prejudices, and psychologi- 
cal barriers. 

One simple example of such gains and 
losses is evident in the field of broadcasting. 
As an important means of communication, 
broadcasting seems to be an ideal way of pro- 
moting a free exchange of ideas among the 
people, literate and illiterate, in many coun- 
tries. But there are barriers which prevent 
many people from listening to broadcasts 
which might increase understanding. 

Unesco has attempted to grapple with some 
of the old and new international problems 
through its major project for the mutual ap- 
preciation of cultural values of East and West. 
Two barriers to be overcome in this respect 
are the dearth of books in western countries 
about the East and vice versa; and the lack of 
translations of the outstanding works of all 
countries. ALA and CLA have each indicated 
their awareness of these East-West reading 
problems. Action has been taken in ALA by 
the Young Adult Services Division in setting 
up its Asia Project and publishing the hand- 
book Richer by Asia. The CLA is preparing 
the Canadian Heritage Collection of Canadian 
books for adults and children which, it is 
hoped, will be sent to libraries in Asia and 
Africa. These are both moves in the right di- 
rection. 

It has been said that the best-beaten route to 
the cultures of the East, as to those of the 
West, remains the path through books. If this 
is so, librarians have a responsibility to help 
increase understanding between peoples. At 
this year’s conference, help in the form of in- 
formation, and perhaps advice, will be given 
us by the eminent speakers who are to partici- 
pate in the general sessions. They will discuss 
some of the barriers now interfering with es- 
sential lines of communication between the 
different parts of the world. 

(Continued on page 308) 





Fleet’s Four Books that BELONG in all Libraries . . . 


HOW TO PLAY WINNING BRIDGE 


CONQUERING YOUR ALLERGY 


Boen Swinny, M.D. 

A medically sound ref- 
erence book, for layman 
and physician alike, all 
about ALLERGY... 
its causes, various forms, 
most susceptible areas, 
and methods by which 
a patient may help the 
condition . . . written by 
an eminent medical spe- 
cialist. Allergy sufferers 
and doctors everywhere 
are unanimous in their 
praise for this practical, 
realistic approach to an 
ailment that afflicts mil- 
lions of people. $3.95 


MAKING MONEY WITH 


INVESTMENTS 


Harry C. France 
A distinguished financial 
consultant and _ invest- 
ment counselor, famed 
writer and public speak- 
er, Dr. France proves 
with reassuring clarity 
that investments are not 
just for the rich. This 
fundamental guidebook 
offers beginning and ex- 
perienced investors—of 
all income groups— 
sound, sensible advice 
on what to buy and 
when to buy, what to 
sell and when to sell. 
$3.95 


wow To PLAY 


Alfred Sheinwold 

and Edgar Kaplan 

Here is a new bridge 
system, by two of the 
country’s greatest cham- 
pions, that’s winning 
bridge tournaments 
everywhere. Winners of 
practically every major 
tournament and the cov- 
eted Reisinger Trophy 
for four consecutive 
years, the authors have 
written an easy-to-fol- 
low, play by play analy- 
sis of their brilliantly 
thought-out system. 

Illustrated. $3.95 


SPEAKING OF PETS 


H. H. Miller 


Household pets require 
special care, and pet- 
owners will really wel- 
come this handy refer- 
ence book on the proper 
selection, care, diet, and 
training of the popular 
varieties of pets. The 
author, an internation- 
ally renowned pet au- 
thority, has even in- 
cluded tips on pet-proof 
home furnishings and 
pet photography in this 
comprehensive  discus- 
sion of how you can live 
happily with a house- 
hold pet. /llustrated. 
$3.95 


STOCK UP NOW TO MEET THE DEMAND! 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin when Writing Our Advertisers 


FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CONQUERING YOUR ALLERGY copies 
MAKING MONEY WITH INVESTMENTS 


copies 


Please ship us the following books in the quantities indicated below. 
It is understood that we will be invoiced at your standard library discount. 


HOW TO PLAY WINNING BRIDGE 


SPEAKING OF PETS ..... 


. copies 
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BRESCIA COLLEGE 


This young college in Owensboro, Kentucky, is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Founded only 10 years ago, in 1950, by the Ursuline Sisters, Maple Mount, 
Ky., Brescia is a co-educational liberal arts college offering both B.A. and 
B.S. degrees, as well as elementary and secondary teacher certification. 
Reflecting Brescia’s growth is the college’s new $300,000 library. This 
three-story, air conditioned structure has a potential capacity of 100,000 
volumes. 
For its library, Brescia required not only the highest quality library 
Me MM set a) : t but 4 t flexibl ht t th : ds of 
pS pte equipment, bu equipmen exible enough to mee e growing needs 0 
or modernizing an exist- the future. Globe-Wernicke steel bookstacks, individual study carrels, and 


SL office furniture were chosen. 
Wernicke’s free Library 
Planning Staff for per- 
Tiree} mim complete information, Dept. Q-4 


GitoesBe WwWeEeRNIC KE 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
. .. Makes business a pleasure 
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by Germaine Krettek 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT APPROPRIATION 


On February 29, testimony in support of an ap- 
propriation of $7.5 million for the Library Serv- 
ices Act for fiscal 1961 was presented before the 
HEW Subcommittee of the 
Appropriations. The appropriation of 


Labor House Com- 
mittee on 
the full authorization was urged in the hope and 
expectation that all states and territories will be 
participating in programs under the Library 
Services Act in the next year. At the present time, 
19 states (all but Indiana) and 3 territories are 
receiving federal grants under the Act. 

In this election year when Congress is aiming 
for an early adjournment, it is anticipated that 
the Senate hearing will be scheduled earlier than 
usual, possibly in March. 
states’ 


Recognition of the success of the 


achievements is evidenced by the President’s 
budget recommendation of $7.3 million, the larg- 
est sum requested by the Administration for any 
fiscal period to date. In 1959 the budget request 
was for $6 million. This amount was actually 
appropriated by Congress but with the proviso 
that allotments to the states be made on the basis 
of the full authorization of $7.5 million. The De- 
partment of HEW 


supplemental appropriation of $131,000 in this 


has, therefore, requested a 


session of Congress to assure payments to the 
states of all funds requested. 

By the language of this year’s budget message, 
which maximum 
amounts would again have available to them al- 


those states can match the 
lotments on the basis of $7.5 million. States hav- 
ing unpaid allotments for fiscal 1960 would have 
these unpaid funds available as well as their 
fiscal 1961 allotments in the fiscal year beginning 


July 1, 1960. 


EXTENSION OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 
To date, seventeen bills to extend the Library 
Services Act for five years after 1961 have been 
introduced. In the Senate, bills were introduced 
early in January by Senator Cooper (R., Ky.) ; 
by Senator Neuberger (D., Ore.); and by Sen- 
ator Hill (D., Ala.), who is chairman of the Com- 


Available from Our Antiquarian Department . . . 


Acta Conciliorum oecumenicorum 


Tome I in 12 parts, Tome II in 11 parts, Tome III, Tome IV, Part 2. 


All the volumes published to date (1914-1940) 


$411.00 


(Tome IV, Part 1 is scheduled for fall, 1960.) 


Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum 


latinorum 
Volumes I to LXV (1866-1926). Cloth. ...............cceeeeeee $975.00 


This is a rare item, a run of the famous Vienna Corpus, 


lacking only twelve volumes. 


Hinrichs’ Buecherkatalog 
Volumes I-XIII in 22 volumes. Leipzig, 1851-1913. Half cloth. . .$302.50 


STECHERT-HAFNER, 


Ine. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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mittee on Labor and Public Welfare to which the 
bills have been referred for consideration. Sen- 
ator Hill’s bill, $.2830, now has 53 cosponsors. 
Subsequent to the introduction of the bill, the 
Senator requested consent of the Senate to add 
the names of Senator John Stennis (D., Miss.) 
and Senator Herman Talmadge (D., Ga.) to this 
bill. 

In the House of Representatives, Carl Elliott 
(D., Ala.), chairman of the Special Education 
Subcommittee which will conduct hearings on 
the legislation, has introduced a second bill, 
H.R.9812, which is a companion bill to $.2830. 
Similar bills have been introduced by Represen- 
tatives Fascell (D., Fla.); Perkins (D., Ky.) ; 
Morrison and Thompson (D., La.); Oliver (D., 
Me.); Conte (R., Mass.); Moulder (D., Mo.) ; 
Metcalf (D., Mont.) ; Daniels (D., N.J.) ; Green 
(D., Ore.); Dixon (R., Utah); and Hechler 
(D., W.Va.). 

In the House, bills are not cosponsored, but it 
to identical individual 
bills to indicate support. Members who have al- 
ready introduced bills will appreciate letters of 
from their and it 
is hoped other Congressmen will be requested to 


is introduce 


customary 


commendation constituents, 


In 1949 Marador 
Corporation origi- 
nated fully visible 
magazine covers (see 
LJ or WLB ads, 
1949) and has led in 
this field for 10 years. 
Buy the best. 

Marador binders in your library will give you 
consistent service and unmatched beauty of 
magazine display. You will receive the same 
products that have made Marador a synonym 


for fine binders throughout the world. 


Write for information 


MARAODOR 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, 


ONLY THE 
BEST IS 
GOOD ENOUGH 


introduce bills so that every state will be repre- 
sented by bills when hearings are held. In writ- 
ing your Congressman, it is advisable to furnish 
them specific information about accomplishments 
thus far under the Library Services Act in your 
own state, and plans for future library develop- 
ment which hinge on a continuation of federal 
grants. No definite date for hearings has been 
set at this time, but Chairman Elliott hopes to 
schedule several days of hearings early in April. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS BUILDING 


The Senate Committee on Public Works has 
favorably reported (Rep. No. 1079) Senator 
Theodore F. S.J.Res.97, which would 
authorize the preparation of preliminary plans 
and estimates for an additional building for the 
Library of Congress, and an appropriation of 
$75,000 for this purpose. A 
H.J.Res.352, introduced by Representative Omar 
Burleson, chairman of the Joint Committee on 
the Library, passed the House of Representatives 
last fall. Letters to Senators urging approval of 
this resolution to enable the Library of Congress 


Green’s 


similar resolution, 


to plan a much-needed additional building would 
be very useful. 


BEAUTIFUL 
FULL COVER VISIBILITY 
INTERCHANGEABILITY 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 


ELECTRONIC BONDS 
(No adhesives) 


WATERPROOF 
FUNGUS RESISTANT 
WASHABLE 
CLEAN AND SANITARY 
EASY TO OPERATE 
2 TYPES OF METAL PARTS 
RIGID OR FLEXIBLE COVERS 


CORPORAT 1 


LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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Now a: 

for FREE s owing 
_.through your , 
| CERTIFIED BINDER 


e EDUCATIONAL 
e INFORMATIVE 
e ENTERTAINING 


Should be seen by every 
librarian, every trustee, €very 
purchasing agent, every teacher, 
every student, every club 

and civic organization. 


Ask your Certified Binder now or write 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


On February 18, the House Subcommittee on 
General Education favorably reported a school- 
construction bill to the full Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

The bill, a modified version of H.R.10128, 
sponsored by Representative Frank Thompson, 
Jr. (D., N.J.), combines features of a school- 
bond retirement plan recommended by President 
Eisenhower with direct grants for construction of 
public school buildings. Appropriations of $325 
million for each of the next three fiscal years are 
authorized with the allotments to the states based 
on school-age population. 

It is expected that amendments broadening 
the legislation to cover teachers’ salaries will be 
offered when the bill is brought to the floor of 
the House. 

The bill which passed the Senate on February 
5, an amended version of S.8, introduced by Sen- 
ator Pat McNamara (D., Mich.), is a two-year 
measure which authorizes $1.8 billion in grants 
to the states for school construction or teachers’ 
salaries or both. 

Both S.8 and H.R.10128 contain 
which would enable the states to use the federal 
grants for materials for school libraries. eee 


language 


minnesota 
summer 
session 


Special Courses in Library Science 


FIRST TERM, SECOND TERM 
June 13—July 16 July 18—August 20 


Over 1,000 
Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses 


ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


Facilities of Highest Quality 
LIBRARY LABORATORY RESEARCH 


es 
Recreational & Cultural Activities 
Music Lectures Plays Museums 
Swimming Golf Tennis Fishing 
For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 610 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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artists of juvenile books. 


New Spring Sooke from 


THE GARRARD PRESS 


EASY-TO-READ 


FUN-TO-LEARN 


Junior Science Books 


Science and natural history 
come alive in these vividly 
written, beautifully illus- 
trated books for the young- 
est readers. Written simply 
for primary-grade children, 
youngsters of all ages will 
enjoy the colorful details 
and dramatic information. 
64 pages, two-color art, full 
color jackets. 

Edited by Nancy Larrick, 

Ed.D. 


Discovery Books 


Adventure, personality and 
family life are highlighted in 
these colorful, historical sto- 
ries about famous people. 
Simply written for primary- 
grade children, these fast- 
moving stories will appeal to 
youngsters of all ages. 80 
pages, 20 full-page, three- 
color pictures per title. 
Edited by Mary C. Austin, 
Ed.D. 


JUNIOR SCIENCE BOOKS OF: 


Beavers 
Electricity by Rocco V. Feravolo 
Flying by Rocco V. Feravolo 
Stars by Phoebe Crosby 

Trees by Robert S. Lemmon 


by Alexander L. Crosby 


list $2.25 each, net $1.69 


Clara Barton: Soldier of Mercy 
by Mary Catherine Rose 


Daniel Boone: Taming the Wilds 
by Katharine E. Wilkie 


Lafayette: French-American Hero 
by Claire Huchet Bishop 


Abraham Lincoln: For the People 
by Anne Colver 


Theodore Roosevelt: Man of Action 
by James Caleb Beach 


list $2.25 each, net $1.69 


All Looks in both sets are side sewed, reinforced and profusely illustrated by well-known 
Order today and write for our free descriptive catalog. 


THE GARRARD PRESS, Publishers, Champaign, Illinois 
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March 18th was ALA Membership Day. It is too early to have a report on the results, 
which we hope will continue to come in throughout the year, but the response 


of library administrators to the letter which they received from Frank B. Sessa, 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee to the Membership Promotion Project, asking 
their cooperation has been encouraging. Mr. Sessa's letter describing ALA 
Membership Day and its: objectives was sent to librarians of the groups of li- 
braries listed below. As of March I5th, 405 of these administrators had 
requested the membership promotional materials in the following quantities: 


No. Kits 
Types of Libraries Requested 


Public Libraries over 15,000 2,481 
County & Regional Libraries 

Library Extension Agencies 

School & Children's Library Supervisors= = - 1,538 
College & University 

Normal School & Teacher's College Libraries- 


We appreciate this cooperation and hope other library administrators wil] 
follow suit. Twenty-five administrators replied that their staffs already 
had one hundred per cent membership in ALA. 


The Publishing Department reports that The First Freedom: Liberty and Justice in 
the World of Books and Reading will be published on May 12. (Sales price, 
$8.50.) A collection of the most notable writings by British and American 
authors in the past fifty years on censorship of the book, The First Freedom 
is unified into a unique work on censorship by the introductions and per- 
ceptive comments of the editor, Mr. Robert B. Downs. The selections place 
the problem of censorship in its historical setting, present the broad issues 
at stake, and then treat of famous legal decisions, pressure groups, the 
meaning of obscenity, political subversion, the attitudes of writers and li- 
brarians, censorship in the public schools and under dictatorships, and 
finally the nature of American traditions and the prospects ahead. The First 
Freedom was compiled under the auspices of the ALA Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee as a permanent reminder of the nature and purpose of the Liberty and 
Justice Book Awards. It is designed to support librarians, authors, pub- 
lishers, and readers in their defense of their basic rights. 


Everybody is interested in the progress on the new ALA Headquarters Building. As 


this is being written we are preparing for a meeting of the Executive Board on 
March 26-27 for the purpose of approving the preliminary plans. 


Peanuts is on his way to the library for the third annual National Library Week 
which promises to be the most memorable of all. One of the notable events 
of the week will be the AASL press luncheon in New York on April 7th to 
launch Standards for School Library Programs. This luncheon was made possible 
by a grant from the National Book Committee. Programs on the new school li- 
brary standards are being held in several states during National Library Week. 
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The ALA=CLA Joint Conference in Montreal promises to be one of the most successful 
ever held. Meetings will be many and varied, offering opportunity for every- 
one to broaden his perspective in all aspects of library service; the exhibits 
in the Mount Royal and Queen Elizabeth will be greater in number and diversity 
than ever before, with Canadian, French and British exhibits lending a truly 
international flavor; room requests to date indicate that the Conference will 
enjoy a very large attendance. Of the 2,275 rooms allocated to us, over 1,500 
had been reserved by February 15. If you have not made your arrangements to 
attend, | suggest you do so immediately. Montreal should be a wonderful 
professional and personal experience for all who participate. 


Mr. Clift, as many of you know, was hospitalized on February 22nd as the result 
of a heart attack. He has progressed most satisfactorily. As of this date, 
it is expected that he will be discharged from the hospital around March 22nd 
for a period of convalescence that will probably extend to May Ist. He has 
asked me to thank everyone for their encouraging and thoughtful messages. 


Peale’ ~_ “~ 


“ /TAeV2 NBN 


(Mrs.) Grace T. Stevenson 
Acting Executive Director 


March 19, 1960 


ALA Conference: Montreal, June 19-24, 1960. Midwinter Meetings: 
Chicago, Jan. 30—Feb. 4, 1961; Chicago, Jan. 23-28, 1962. 





And now~ 


in its February Ist issue 


The American Library Association’s 


"e Booklist 


and Subscription Books Bulletin 


at the conclusion 


of its lead review says: 


“The Book of Knowledge is recommended as a 
topically arranged supplementary reference 
encyclopedia for children of the elementary 
through junior high school age in the home and 
in school and public libraries and as a source of 


exploratory reading for the same age group.” 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 
The Children’s Encyclopedia 


A PUBLICATION OF THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.¢ 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 575 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y 
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Hands across the border 


by Martha Shepard, chairman, ALA-CLA Joint Committee 


Why are all these Canadians writing for the 
ALA Bulletin? The idea came from David H. 
Clift, who in a meeting of the Joint Committee 
of the American Library Association and the 
Canadian Library Association suggested an 
exchange of articles between the bulletins of 
the two associations. The articles from the 
Canadian side are in this issue. A similar 
series of articles from the United States will 
be found in the Bulletin of the Canadian Li- 
brary Association for March. 

In her editorial Miss Bertha Bassam, presi- 
dent of CLA, welcomes conference-goers to 
Montreal and tells what she hopes will come 
out of the joint conference. 

Breaking Barriers is the theme of the con- 
ference. Four librarians examine these barriers 
in the light of their own experience—two 
Americans who have come to Canada to work, 
a Canadian who has spent most of his pro- 
fessional life in the United States, and a Ca- 
nadian who went to the States for experience 
and then returned to Canada. 

In the second article a Canadian with many 
years of library experience both in Canada 
and the States points out the debt Canada owes 
to American librarians. 

Next the executive secretary of the Ca- 
nadian Library Association describes the or- 
ganization of the association and tells how it 
differs from the American Library 
tion. The CLA Microfilming Project has been 
one of the association’s most successful under- 
takings, and a short article describes how it 
was started with a Rockefeller grant, how it 
has continued to finance itself, and what it has 
accomplished. 

Because Canada’s National Library has de- 
veloped in a manner peculiarly its own, the 
National Librarian was asked to describe its 


Associa- 


origin, its progress, and its plans for the 
future. 

One of the staff members of the regional 
library in Saskatchewan was requested by the 


federal government to make a survey of the 
library situation in the Northwest Territories 
and to recommend improvements in the library 
service. She has written an account of her trip 
which may persuade some conference-goers to 
go “up North” for their vacations instead of 
spending a week or so in Quebec or Ontario. 

Of the distinctive institutions which influ- 
ence Canada’s cultural life—such as_ the 
Canada Council, the National Film Board, and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation—the 
National Film Board is perhaps most familiar 
to the people across the border because its 
products are most often seen there. The chair- 
man of the NFB contributes an article about 
his organization. 

Since Canada’s earliest libraries were in 
the Province of Quebec, where the conference 
is taking place, an article on the origin and 
development of some of them has been in- 
cluded. 

The pattern of library education and certi- 
fication in Canada is quite different from that 
in the United States. The chairman of the 
CLA-ACB Library Education Committee con- 
tributes an article in which he describes and 
accounts for the difference. A selected bibli- 
ography of publications on Canadian li- 
brarianship and a short article on Canadian 
library periodicals completes this special sec- 
tion on Canadian librarianship. The article on 
tours around Montreal which follows, and 
similar articles in other issues of the ALA 
Bulletin from now until June are intended to 
help conference-goers get the most from their 
trip to Canada, which for many will be a long 
one. And, since life should not be too serious, 
we have provided a few things to entertain you 
—quotations from Canadian authors and 


statesmen, a poem or two, and some cartoons. 
ece 


A note about Miss Shepard will be found on page 
291.—Eb. 
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ALAN SUDDON 


Breaking 


what 


barriers? 


There has always been considerable “to-ing 
and fro-ing” across our undefended border. 
Four librarians, who have worked on both 
sides of it, here give their impressions of our 
differences and similarities. First, two Ameri- 
cans who have come to Canada to work; next, 
a Canadian who went to the United States for 
experience and then returned to Canada; and 
lastly, a Canadian who came to the United 


States to stay. 


oT . . . a Se? 99 
fhe most common barrier is our own parochial dispositions. 


of the Canadian Library 


@® NEAL R. HARLOW 
with the Cali- 
fornia State Library 


was 


and the University of 
California Library, 
Los 
1951 


to Canada to be li- 


{ngeles, until 


when he came 
brarian of the Uni- 
versity of British Co- 
tumbia, Vancouver: 
He is president-elect 


{ssociation and is a 


member of the ALA Executive Board. 
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Residing in another country is like learning a 
second language—one not only discovers a 
new world thereby but sees beneath the sur- 
face of his own for the first time. Encounter- 
ing new rules and strange usages changes his 
life’s customary pattern 
fresh and quickening view. And into this un- 


and introduces a 
familiar environment every newcomer carries 
his own peculiar accent and predisposition. 
Between one world and another a boundary 
always lies. It is partly geographic in nature 
but is made up of an accumulation of beliefs, 
feelings, and attitudes which flourish in some 
isolation. If Canada and the United States can 
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live in notorious peace with each other, it is 
because their stock of common ideas continues 
to exceed their roster of dissatisfactions. But 
although borders may be crossed back and 
forth easily and often, they can be opened up 
first, that bar- 


only through understanding 
riers do exist, and then, what it is they divide. 

On their side, the “Americans” tend to re- 
gard Canadians as being just like themselves; 
and emigrants from Canada to the U.S. seem 
to justify this hasty conclusion by their rapid 


adaptation. Canadians at home ardently cher- 
ish the ways in which they are distinct, in 
order to preserve their national existence, and 
repeatedly sharpen the existing contrast by 


“Diversity brings its own problems and rewards... 


® MORTON COBURN, 
director of the Ed- 
Public Li- 


brary, came to Can- 


monton 


ada from the United 


States in 1956. 


an American librarian 


My three 


in Canada has been an exiting ex- 


years as 
working 
perience. As a resident of a prairie province 
and an annual visitor to the major cities in 
this country, | have become quickly aware of 
what it means to be a part of a young, vigor- 
ous, and growing country. 

Like the United States, this country has 
regional differences. Its geographical and his- 
torical background have given to Canada a 
diversity which brings its own problems and 
rewards. While the benefits received from 
British, French, and American influences must 
be acknowledged, your small neighbor is set 
apart mostly by those elements of life which 
are strictly Canadian. 

You find that Canadian librarians 
know more about you than you do about 
them, but you will also find that United States 
residents in Canada are not only good am- 


may 


acts of independence and neighborly criticism. 
The “undefended border” between the two 
countries perpetuates many splendid and use- 
ful diversities, born of national and racial in- 
heritances, as well as some of meaner origin 
derived from selfishness and suspicion. Break- 
ing barriers, therefore, requires a curiosity 
and sympathy on both sides of the line for the 
real differences which exist. 

When as individuals and nations our in- 
terest in other people is excited rather than 
repelled by the diversities which distinguish 
us, we shall have broken the most common 
barrier to international understanding—our 
own parochial dispositions. 


” 


bassadors of their homeland, but spread their 
enthusiasm for things Canadian on their re- 
turn south. 

What of librarianship itself? Are there 
many differences? Finding the answer should 
be part of your adventure in Montreal. Cana- 
dian librarians may be few in number but 
they are no less vocal than you, and are look- 
ing forward to discussing mutual problems 
with you. But in finding solutions, do not as- 
sume that Canadians have your resources or 
the same approaches. 

Canada needs a library school in the west, 
more recruits, financial assistance 
from government and private funds, more and 
better reference books pertaining to Canada, 
larger units of library service, many new 
buildings, greater mobility within our pro- 
fessional corps of librarians, larger budgets, 
salaries to attract and keep Canadians in 


greater 


Canada, dynamic career positions, a national 
library housed in its own building, and avail- 
able funds to retain much worth-while Cana- 
diana that is escaping our research collections. 
The list is long and challenging. 

But do not think that Canadians are not 
making great strides. A glance at Canadian Li- 
brary Association publications will give a 
good picture of the national achievement and 
the vigor and planning towards an expanding 
library service that is going on at every level, 
and more rapidly every year. 





“In our library community even the national boundary is no obstacle.” 


@ ROBERT MORRIS 


HAMILTON, assistant 
librarian of the Li- 
brary of Parliament, 
Ottawa, 
staff of the New York 
Public Library 
1944 to 1946. 
that time he has been 
with the 
Parliament. He is the 
compiler of Canadian 


Book 


Prices Current, and has selected the quotations 


was on the 


Jrom 


Since 


Library of 


Quotations and Phrases and Canadian 
printed between wavy rules in this issue of the 


ALA Bulletin. 


What barriers? There are none to break down 
between American and Canadian librarians. 
We don’t just coexist, we are allied. Basically 
Canadian public library development received 
its impetus mainly through the financial gen- 
erosity of an American, Andrew Carnegie; 
Canadian library schools conform to the cur- 
riculum approved by the ALA. Many other 
similarities are taken for granted; the differ- 
ences—not barriers—are few, therefore elar- 
ing. 

What counts are the similarities between us, 
and they can best be encompassed by the fact 
that it is relatively easy and rewarding for a 
Canadian to fit in as an employee of a library 
anywhere in the United States. Many have 
done so; few return to Canada. It is not sur- 
prising that so many Canadian librarians go 
to the States. In fact, conditions there are ir- 


resistible to so many that their leaving con- 


eee ee a ree ere 


“We Canadians claim the special privilege, as a 
close neighbor and a candid friend, of grousing 
about our big, our overwhelming partner, and of 
complaining at some of the less attractive mani- 
festations of her way of life. It makes our own 
junior status seem relatively superior and helps 
us forget some of our own problems and mis- 
takes.” —Lester B. Pearson (Leader of His Maj- 
esty’s Opposition) English-Speaking 
Union of the United New York City, 
November 23, 1953. 


speech, 
States, 


or er re ee ee ee mw rrr er mre eee ee eee 
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tributes to a scarcity of up-and-coming, take- 
charge eligibles in the profession in Canada. 

I focus especially on Room 315, the Infor- 
mation Division of the New York Public Li- 
brary, and the librarians there and thereabouts 
fifteen years ago. This is to illustrate (all too 


briefly) the admiration and indebtedness that 


Canadians almost invariably feel when given 
the opportunity to work with their American 
confreres. My own decision to return proved, 
for one thing, how readily I had come to bend- 
ing my efforts (inadequate) toward American 
“aims” and identifying my associations (hope- 
ful) with American librarians. 

In the N.Y.P.L. as a minor employee, my 
personal relations with those | worked with 
ranged from the close to the remote, mainly 
the latter, because it was a complex place. 
Also, | was there only eighteen months but in 
that short time several men, of such caliber as 
Quincy Mumford, Francis St. John, and Willis 
E. Wright, in the higher administrative levels, 
departed. | got hardly more than an admir- 
ing look or two at them. Their careers proved 
conclusively the theory that for some the step 
up from the N.Y.P.L. could only be into the 
empyrean. 

Others graduated to high posts while I was 
there, or soon after. Their going proved con- 
clusively the related theory that a period of 
N.Y.P.L. conferred a 


always providing that the employee 


employment in the 
cachet 
was eminently able, practically omniscient, 
and remarkably unassuming. 

Then there were the indispensables—pre- 
sumably so to the N.Y.P.L., but also to me in 
our widely disparate requirements of the ideal. 
The Reference Department continues to be 
superlative because they help keep it so. Such 
chiefs as the incomparable Archie DeWeese 
(Information Division), Robert W. Hill 
(Keeper of Manuscripts), Dick Doe (Book 
Delivery Division), Baron Franz (Periodicals 
Division), Gerald D. McDonald (American 
History and Genealogy), George Freedley 
(Theater Collection), and Ralph Carruthers 
(Photographic Services), and others equally 
well known, provide stability and continuity. 
They also render effectiveness to the training 
of newcomers and the consequent graduating 
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Hhnecnnnanemaaititiminatiinininmpnat 
“The unity, fellowship, fraternity and common 
dedication of the heritage of freedom is to the 
peoples of the United States and Canada a living 
thing.”—John G. Diefenbaker (Prime Minister 
of Canada) address to the Rotary Club of Chi- 
cago September 3, 1959. 


of some of them to other libraries in the 
United States, and indeed, in Canada. 
This unqualified expression of personal ad- 


“There is little fundamental difference in library service . . . 


@ RUSSELL MUNN Is 
librarian of the Ak- 
ron Public Library. 


Two days after graduating from the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia in 1930 I had an ap- 
pointment with Helen Gordon Stewart, direc- 
tor of the new Carnegie-financed Fraser Val- 
ley Regional Library Demonstration. Consid- 
ering the alacrity with which I was ushered 
into her office, I have always suspected that 
she had mistaken a lowly applicant for the job 
of bookmobile driver for Ralph Munn who 
already had distinguished himself at Tacoma, 
Washington. At any rate I got the job, and 
since the bookmobile, Canada’s first, was not 
yet ready for service, I spent much of the 
summer driving Miss Stewart around the 
beautiful valley and observing her superb 
performance as an organizer. 

By fall the bookmobile was on the road, 
and my principal companion and librarian in 
charge was Nora Bateson, a name which will 
be familiar in Baltimore and Detroit as well 
as in many parts of Canada. The experience 
in the Fraser Valley led, after a year at Co- 
lumbia Library School and three years at the 
New York Public Library, to an appointment 
in 1935 to the newly built TVA town of Nor- 
ris, Tennessee, under the general supervision 


of Mary U. Rothrock. 


miration is offered as a token of the high re- 
gard in which American librarians, both as 
individuals and as members of a profession, 
are held by Canadian librarians generally. In 
our library community there are no barriers. 
Between the free northward flow of assistance, 
ideas, tools, and techniques, and the south- 
ward trickle of librarians, cooperation, and 
appreciation, fortunately even the national 
boundary is no obstacle. 


7” 


There have been other women in my life, 
but the debt I owe to these three distinguished 
librarians can never be repaid. 

After coming to the United States, I made 
several attempts to find a suitable position in 
Canada. One application was sent to Saska- 
toon, my successful rival in that case being 
Angus Mowat. What a calamity if he had not 
gone there! Farley would never have written 
the Dog That Wouldn't Be. 

We have three bookmobiles in our Akron 
system, but their patrons are largely children. 
In the Fraser Valley the borrowers were al- 
most all adults and the high quality of their 
reading was astonishing. I wonder whether 
the new generation does as well. 

We have employed Canadian and British 
librarians, and the chief librarian of my alma 
mater is an American. My opinion is that 
there is little fundamental difference in library 
service in the two neighboring countries. 

eee 


Canadian Souvenirs—I 


TEA 


ALAN SUDDON 





A tribute to American librarians 


by Winifred Glen Barnstead 


“Words are also actions and actions 
are a kind of words.” 


My rirst rmprEssion of the hospitality and 
helpfulness of American librarians was re- 
ceived when I arrived at Princeton University 


Canada has been’ fortunate in 
having a group of pioneer librarians 


fifty 


striven to improve library 


who for the last years have 
service 
for their country. Among these is 
Winifred Glen 


this article pays tribute to the part 


Barnstead, who in 

which United States librarians have 

played in the development of Ca- 
an library service. 

Miss Barnstead, a native of Nova 
Scotia, trained as a librarian in the 
United States, where she served the 
Princeton University Library cata- 
loging department. She returned to 
Canada to the cataloging depart- 
ment of the Toronto Public Library 
and was chief of this department for 
She left the Toronto 


Public Library to become director 


many years. 
of the University of Toronto Library 
School, 


standing contribution to library ed- 


where she made an out- 
ucation. She was the founder of the 
Ontario Regional Group of Cata- 


ALA. 


services to the CLA have been the 


loguers of the Among her 


chairmanship of the Constitution 


and Bylaws Committee andthe 


Scholarship and Bursary Commit- 
tee. In her retirement, Miss Barn- 
stead takes a continuing interest in 
the careers of the men and women 
who attended the University of To- 
ronto Library School when she was 
director, or who served with her in 
the cataloging division of the To- 
ronto Public Library. 
Elizabeth H. Morton 


Executive secretary 
Canadian Library Association 


Library, a young college graduate, full of en- 
thusiasm. In a new world of books, I was be- 
ginning my apprenticeship. It was in Dr, E. C. 
Richardson’s time. Miss Letty Gosman was my 
mentor. skilled in method and wise in under- 
standing. She introduced me to the intricacies 
of cataloging and classification. My impres- 
sion of her dignity and charm, her love of 
Princeton and its spirit, has remained with 
me over the years. 

In the first quar- 
ter of this century 
communication _ be- 
tween librarians was 
from north 
Continu- 


mainly 
to south. 
uni- 


ally Canadian 


versity graduates 
turned for training 
in the well-estab- 
lished library 
schools in the United States. Many of these 
young librarians returned to Canada. They 
had studied under Josephine Rathbone, Mar- 
garet Mann, and Isadore Mudge. They had 
discussed and solved their problems with 
the help of Ernest Reece and Rudolph Gjels- 
ness. Later they found Leon Carnovsky and 


Ralph Shaw. Who can estimate the influence 


of these men and women, dedicated to their 
profession, and willing to share their knowl- 
edge and ideals? We only know that a number 
of Canadians who received their training in 
the United States were destined to become 
leaders in Canadian librarianship. 

Potential leaders in Canadian library de- 
velopment apparently were active in provincial 
associations and were members of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. When the ALA met 
in Seattle in1925, Canadians held three round 
table discussions. The late Edgar Robinson, 
Vancouver's chief librarian, led one discus- 
sion on the need for Canadians to take a more 
active part in the work of the ALA. The pro- 
posal that a Canadian library council would 
be a most effective type of library organization 
was first made at the Seattle Conference. An 
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examination of the official report of these 
meetings shows that the underlying theme of 
all the discussions was continental coopera- 
tion. 

In the East, W. O. Carson, inspector of pub- 
lic libraries for the province of Ontario, con- 
tinued to broaden the Canadian professional 
outlook by inviting American librarians to 
lecture at the Ontario Library School. The 
Toronto Public Library, with George H. Locke 
its chief librarian, was host to many American 
visitors and lecturers. Thus the current flowed 
from south to north, intensified by mutual 
friendship and strengthened by good com- 
radeship. In retrospect I am impressed by the 
variety of fare offered: Anne Carroll Moore, 
Carl Milam, John Adams Lowe, Julia Wright 
Merrill, William Warner Bishop, Harriet D. 
MacPherson, Ralph Munn. We were grateful 
to these librarians, and others who were our 
guest speakers, for their contribution to Ca- 
nadian librarianship. 

The influence of verbal inspiration is diffi- 
cult to assess. It may so easily be the personal- 
ity of a speaker, the spoken word, an intro- 
duction to the kingdom of books or a text- 
book on technical processes. The bond be- 
tween American and Canadian library as- 
sociations has always been strong. Seldom did 
the Ontario Library Association meet with- 
out a representative from the American Li- 
brary Association. Often it was the president 
of the ALA who brought greetings and fre- 
quently delivered the address of the evening. 

Librarians everywhere in their daily work 
take for granted the Library of Congress cata- 
log, the printed cards distributed by the Li- 
brary of Congress, and the Dewey Decimal 
Classification. Yet it was only sixty years ago 
that two librarians, endowed with an instinct 


for organization, were taking the first steps 
toward the expansion of these great services. 
They were Herbert Putnam and Melvil Dewey. 
Their influence was immense. It was Herbert 
Putnam, Librarian of Congress from 1899 to 
1939, who saw the possibilities of the printed 
card in the service of all libraries. With him 
were associated two eminent catalogers, James 
Christian Hansen and Charles Martel. By their 
work and capacity for detail they maintained 
a tradition of scholarship, accuracy, and high 
quality which has distinguished the catalogs 
of that great institution. Melvil Dewey’s dy- 
namic personality is overshadowed by his 
genius in developing the famous Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification. He too had a vision in 
which he saw public libraries freely open to 
all in a world of experimentation and vigor- 
ous thought. To these men of keen intellect 
and farseeing vision Canadian librarians in- 
directly owe a debt so great that it cannot be 
reckoned. 

A foundation of good will and understand- 
ing between American and Canadian librari- 
ans was laid many years ago. In the present 
liaison of our two national associations there 
is evidence of a new and reciprocal coopera- 
tion. The meeting in Montreal will be an occa- 
sion for reviewing our accomplishments of the 
past year and setting our sights for the years 


to come. eee 


The commentary on the American small-car 
craze which appears below is the work of Alan 
Suddon, head of the fine arts department, Toronto 
Public Library. Mr. Suddon, whose hobby is 
answering questionnaires by means of picto- 
graphs, is also responsible for the drawing of 
the two faceless gentlemen shaking hands, page 


276, and for the series of Canadian Souvenirs. 
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The parking lot of the Queen Elizabeth Hotel during the Montreal Conference 
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The Canadian and 
the American 


library associations 


by Elizabeth Homer Morton 


Tite ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Ca- 
nadian Library Association—Association ca- 
nadienne des Bibliothéques is without counter- 
part in the American Library Association. 
This is the highlight of the CLA-ACB year 
when the officers, projects, sections, commil- 
tees, and subcommittees report and the mem- 
bers at large may comment, query, criticize, 
and praise. The meeting is compulsory under 
the terms of the Memorandum of Agreement 
between the Association as a corporation with- 
out share capital and the Secretary of State of 
Canada. In 1960 the Annual General Meeting 
will be held on the morning of Saturday, June 
18. Canadian law requires all those attending 
this meeting to produce evidence of member- 
ship before admission. Nonmembers may be 
admitted by visitor’s card but must seat them- 
selves as directed by the monitors. 

The official names of the two associations 
point up another difference—that English is 
the language of the American Library Associ- 
ation while English and French are the lan- 
guages of the Canadian Library Association— 
Association canadienne des Bibliothéques. 

In age there is a gap of seventy years—the 
ALA founded in 1876 and the CLA in 1946, 
Established under different circum- 
stances, ALA is the pioneer library association 

the first in the world and now mellow with 
experience and rich in membership (24,000). 


very 
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How do they differ? How are 
they alike? With some notes 
on the establishment of the 
Canadian Library Association. 


CLA—ACB, with the benefit of surveying many 
library associations before formally organiz- 
ing, is still experimenting with the enthusiasm 
and excitement of the teen-ager, and has a 
membership of 1923. An examination of the 
motives and activities proposed at the found- 
ing of both associations as noted in their pro- 
ceedings shows interesting similarities. At 
establishment both stressed the indexing of 
periodicals,’ the development of national li- 
brary services, and the extension of libraries to 
communities and students. 

While ALA was founded with dispatch, 
CLA-—ACB spent 46 years between its resolu- 
tion of establishment adopted in Montreal in 
1900 and its organizational conference held 
in Hamilton in 1946. This lapse of time is 
explained in part by the generous member- 
ship privileges accorded Canadians by ALA 
and in part by population, geographic and his- 
torical forces within the emerging Canadian 
nation. 

Four ALA conferences have been held in 
Canada—in Montreal in 1900 and 1934; in 
Ottawa in 1912; and in Toronto in 1928 when 
George H. Locke, Toronto Public Library, was 
president. At the 1900 conference nine Canadi- 
ans, seven men and two women, five from 
Ontario and four from Quebec, met in the 
office of the McGill University librarian, Mr. 
Charles Gould, and unanimously passed a 

*Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, first pub- 


lished in 1853; Canadian Index to Periodicals and 
Documentary Films, first issued in 1948. 
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motion that “we do now form the Canadian Li- 
brary Association.” An organization commit- 
tee was appointed and met in Toronto that 
autumn. After discussion it was decided to 
postpone national organization for the present 
and to organize provincially, 

The provincial and regional library associ- 
ations formed over the next half-century were: 


1900. 
1919 
1932- 
1935, 


Ontario 

-British Columbia 

Quebec 

Maritime Provinces (Nova _ Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick, with Newfoundland added when 
that province entered Confederation in 
1949). The name has now been 
changed to Atlantic Provinces Library 
Association. 

-Manitoba 

Saskatchewan (a reorganization) 


1936. 
1940. 
1944 
1951 


Alberta (a reorganization) 
New Brunswick 
1959) 


(ceased existence in 


Library associations devoted to specialized 
interests were organized in the twenties, thir- 
ties, and forties: 


1927 
1932 


Ontario Regional Group of Cataloguers 
Canadian Association of Children’s Li- 
brarians 


1932—Montreal Special Libraries Association ; 


@ Elizabeth 


Morton has been ex- 


Homer 
ecutive secretary of 
the Canadian Library 
4 ssociation—A ssocia- 
tion canadienne des 
Bibliothéques 
its formation in 1946, 


since 


and held the same po- 

sition with its prede- 

cessor, the Canadian 

Library Council, from 
1944-47. She has also served as secretary of the 
New Brunswick Library Commission and of the 
Ontario Library Association, and has worked in 
the cataloging and reference divisions of the To- 
ronto Public Library. 


a chapter of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation [of the U.S.] 

Toronto Chapter of the Special Li- 
braries Association [of the U.S.] 

L’ Association 


1940- 
1943- canadienne des Biblio- 
théques catholique (now L’ Association 
canadienne des Bibliothécaires de Lan- 
gue francaise) 


The organization of a Canada-wide library 
association was under continual discussion 
as the need for its services became more acute 
during the Second World War.’ Early in 1940 
two groups, working quite independently, 
simultaneously arrived at different solutions. 
One advocated a Committee of Canadian Con- 
sultants set up within the American Library 
Association; the other distributed a question- 
naire to collect information and sentiments re- 
garding a Canadian Library Association and a 
National Library. By coincidence the Com- 
mittee of Canadian Consultants, with Charles 
R. Sanderson as chairman, was announced by 
ALA just as the Library Association of Ot- 
tawa, with Margaret S. Gill as president, had 
sent out its questionnaire. By fortunate chance 
the ALA committee was able to hold its first 
meeting in Ottawa. Miss Gill was invited to 
confer. 

Out of this discussion of mutual interests 
came a solution agreeable to all—the setting 
up of an independent council of ten, with 
representatives from the seven provincial li- 
brary associations. It would also serve in a 
consultative capacity to ALA and would be 
called the Canadian Library Council, Inc. 
Charles R. Sanderson was the first chairman 
and, with the cooperation of Carl Milam, ex- 
ecutive secretary of ALA, successfully piloted 
the council in its applications for foundation 
aid to the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Margaret 
S. Gill was the second chairman. During her 
term the council appointed a full-time secre- 
tary, opened an office in Ottawa, presented a 
brief to the Turgeon Commission on the state 
of libraries in Canada, established the CLC 


*For details consult G. R. Lomer, “Background of 
the CLA,” Proceedings of organizational conference 
[CLA-ACB], 1946, p. 7-11. 





Bulletin, arranged field trips, and called the 
conference to organize the Canadian Library 
Association, June 14-16, 1946. 

At the organizational conference of CLA 
ACB, free speech in both English and French 
was the order of the day, Delegates discussed 
and amended until. agreement was reached on 
activities, constitution, and finance. The scope 
of the Canadian Library Association, which 
had defeated its organization in 1900, had 
been carefully considered during the interven- 
ing years. There was unanimity in 1946 that 
the organization was to be all-inclusive with 
sections and special committees to look after 
particular interests; an executive office for co- 
ordination of policy and acffvities, publishing 
and distribution; government by a council 
and directors chosen for their qualities of 
leadership rather than for regional repre- 
sentation; and financial support to be supplied 
by fees, grants from the provinces, special 
grants to projects, and the sale of publications, 
films, and microfilms. 


ALA 


through a special committee—the 


channeled 
ALA-CLA 
Liaison Committee of which the chairmanship 
would alternate between ALA and CLA ap- 
pointments. The loyalty felt by so many Ca- 
nadians toward ALA was to be carefully pre- 
served by consultation so that overlapping and 


Liaison with was to be 


duplication would be avoided. It was recog- 
nized, however, that there were certain na- 
tional responsibilities no U.S.-based organi- 
zation, no matter how continental its outlook, 
could undertake for another sovereign nation. 
Emotionally and professionally Canadians and 
(Americans might have much in common but 
in the stern reality of law, economics, and bi- 
had 
which her own people must solve. 

The activities of CLA—ACB are therefore a 
uniquely 


lingualism, Canada library problems 


Canadian mixture and_ include 
projects which in the U.S.A. are carried on 
by ALA, the H. W. Wilson Company, Edward 
Brothers, R. R. Bowker, the Children’s Book 
Council, and the Horn Book; in Great Britain 
by the Library Association; and in France by 
Biblio. This is a practical arrangement where 
a population of but 1714 million is scattered 
over the second largest country in the world, 
and speaks two languages. 


While ALA has not entered the field of 
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reproduction by microfilm, the CLA—ACB has 
a major project, which since 1946 has micro- 
filmed Canadian newspapers of historic im- 
portance to the number of 150, has filmed li- 
brary periodicals and occasional rare items, 
and has recently issued a cumulative catalog 
of its own and other Canadian microfilms. 

Encouragement of the compilation of Ca- 
nadian reference books to make information 
on Canada more available has received active 
support by CLA—ACB. The Association does 
not undertake any reference work which could 
be published commercially or by the govern- 
ment. Works which it has encouraged are the 
Encyclopedia Canadiana; Canadian (Quota- 
tions and Phrases; A Bibliography of Ca- 
nadian Imprints, 1700-1800; Checklist of Ca- 
nadian Imprints, 1900 to 1925; Canadian 
Book Prices Current; List of Graduate Theses 
in the Humanities and Social Sciences, 1921 
46; Consolidated Annual Catalogue of the De- 
partment of Public Printing and Stationery; 
Canadiana; and the Atlas of Canada. The As- 
sociation’s own publishing program is out- 
lined in its catalog, obtainable on request. Its 
most ambitious publication is its /ndex to 
Canadian Periodicals and Documentary Films. 

Liaison between library associations and 
the federal government on national matters is 
dissimilar to U.S. practice in that Canada 
has no national office of education. The ex- 
ecutive office of CLA-ACB was located in 
Ottawa to provide liaison with the federal gov- 
ernment. In particular the Association has 
worked for the establishment of a national li- 
brary, the legislation for which was passed in 
1953, and quickly followed by the program 
outlined by Dr. Lamb in his article “Canada’s 
National Library—a progress report” on page 
287 of this issue. 

Liaison between library associations and all 
organizations concerned with education, in- 
formation, recreation, and cultural activities is 
encouraged. For example in the past year 
CLA-—ACB joined with six national educa- 
tional associations to hold a workshop on 
school libraries and with four other scholarly 
associations to present a memorandum to the 
Prime Minister requesting a high priority for 
the proposed national library building. 

The Association is a sponsor for Young Can- 
ada’s Book Week in November, Canadian 
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The Right Honorable Vincent Massey, chairman 
of the royal commission (1949-51) whose report 
had a profound influence on Canadian intellec- 
tual and cultural life. One of its recommenda- 
tions was that a national library be established. 
The year after this report was presented Mr. 
Massey became the first native-born governor 
general of Canada; previously (1926-30) he had 
minister to the 


served as the first Canadian 


United States. 


Library Week in April, and Canadian Educa- 
tion Week in March. These are projects respec- 
tively of the Canadian Association of Chil- 
dren’s Librarians, the Canadian Library Week 
Council, and the Canadian Education Associ- 
ation. 

Library standards are set by both CLA and 
ALA. The need for Canadian statements of 
standards was one of the forces which led 
to the establishment of CLA—ACB in 1946. 
Standards have been established for national 
certification, professional qualifications, stand- 
ards for public library service, standards for 
salaries for public, university, government, and 
company libraries, and suggested standards 
for library legislation. CLA—ACB endorses the 
ALA standards for accrediting library schools 
until such time as Canadian standards are 
formulated. 

The work of CLA—ACB is animated by the 
belief that all problems can be resolved by free 
and frank discussion by people of good will 
around a that libraries, 
be they public, university, college, research, 


conference table; 


school, or company, are but part of their com- 


munity structure and must work in liaison 


Canadian Souvenirs—Il 


ALAN SUDDON 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


with other organizations with mutual aims; 
that standards must be set and kept to achieve 
effective library and that where 
money is limited an imaginative approach has 
been known to accomplish wonders. 

Canada has achieved many of its successes 


serv ice; 


by cooperative action, as seen in the work of 
the Adult Education Department of St. Francis 
Xavier University in Antigonish, and the co- 
operative wheat pools of western Canada. The 
CLA-—ACB has incorporated into its structure 
many a typical Canadian cooperative feature 
based on ruling membership action through 
its Annual General Meeting, its policy-making 
Council and officers, and its coordinating ex- 
ecutive office. On the executive office staff are 
eight librarians, some of whom are also edi- 
tors, an associate editor, collators, a inultilith 
operator, microfilm camera staff, and the nec- 


‘essary supporting staff of stenographers and 


typists. 

Organized to meet the needs of their re- 
spective countries—‘Fabulous USA” and 
“Canada, Land of Great Expectations,”—-ALA 
and CLA share many common interests in the 
service of providing mankind with the means 
of knowledge for which there should be no 


barriers. eee 
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READ IT ON 


Sueita A. Ecorr, secretary of the Microfilming 
Project of the CLA-ACB and associate editor of 
the Canadian Library Association Bulletin, gives 
an illuminating closeup of one 
tivity Miss Morton’s article. 


{ssociation ac- 


touched on in 


The Microfilm Project is the oldest project of 
the Canadian Library Association. Its purpose is 
to collect, and make available Cana- 
dian newspapers of historical importance. 


a nationwide cooperative effort 


preserve, 


Designed as 
and handled by 
brary association, the project was at its incep- 
tion, and probably still is, unique. Its strength 
lies in the libraries of Canada who freely lend 


a committee of a national li- 


their newspaper files, in the cooperation of li- 
braries in the United States and Great Britain, 
and in its committee of librarians who represent 
all ten provinces, and who guide the work by 
making recommendations and by helping with 
the collating and the compilation of historical 
notes. 

The idea of such a project was first discussed 
by Fred Landon of the University of Western 
Ontario library and Charles F. McCombs of the 
New York Public Library. It became a part of the 
program of the Canadian Library Council in 1942, 
when the Rockefeller Foundation made a $15,000 
grant through the American Library Association 
for the Council to launch the project. However, 
the actual work was delayed until it became pos- 
sible to purchase a microfilm camera at the end 
of World War II. 

Filming began in 1946 under the chairmanship 
of Robert M. Hamilton of the Library of Parlia- 
ment, after careful surveys of microfilming in 
the New York Public Library and the University 
of Chicago. Several of the staff were volunteer 
librarians, who worked long hours after their 
regular duties were over. Working at night, the 
photographers often did not see one another for 
days on end, but kept in touch by notes which 
are still treasured as part of the microfilm ar- 
chives. The project office is now in the CLA-ACB 
executive office. The staff consists of a microfilm 
secretary, an assistant microfilm secretary, three 
photographers, and collators as needed. 


CANADA'S SCHOOL AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Canada’s special libraries are surveyed in the 
November 1959 the Canadian Library 
{ssociation Bulletin, her school libraries in the 
March 1959 issue. “Special Libraries Contribute 
to Canadian Progress,” by Marian A. Patterson, 
in the March 1959 Stechert-Hafner Book News, 
is a shorter survey. 


issue of 
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MICROFILM 


The first catalog was published in 1948. It is a 
fine example of printing and illustration as well 
as an amazing record of work accomplished in 
a short period of time. Thirty papers had been 
microfilmed, covering the nine provinces—New- 
foundland had not yet joined the Dominion. It is 
interesting to note that the first paper micro- 
filmed was the outstanding reform journal of the 
rebel, William Lyon Mackenzie—the Colonial 
{dvocate. It was a happy choice, since this pa- 
per has remained a “best seller” both in Canada 
and the United States. 

In the same year, the Rockefeller grant being 
exhausted, the Canadian Library Association 
the successor of the Canadian Library Council 
assumed full responsibility. 

The work is on a pay-as-you-go basis. Micro- 
filming of a paper can begin when three advance 
orders have been received. Each paper is cost 
accounted separately, the price of each being de- 
pendent upon the length of time taken for the re- 
search work, the filming, the checking, and also 
on the freight charges and insurance. Only short 
runs of newspapers can normally be undertaken, 
since reimbursement is necessary before another 
paper can be started. 

This constant financial 
somewhat in 1958, when the project received a 
grant-in-aid of $10,000 from the Canada Council. 
The grant has accelerated the filming program 
and has borne the expense of filming long runs 
of newspapers. The money may also be used to 
film newspapers which are important to research 
but for which, at the moment, the sales demand 
eee 


pressure was eased 


is small. 


=. | 


, 
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Confederation Square, Ottawa, with the National 
War Memorial at center, the post office building 
at the left, and the Parliament buildings in the 
background and at right. 
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Canada’s 


National Library 


QOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOK 


We act remember Mark Twain’s remark 
about the weather: that everyone talked about 
it, but that no one did anything about it. For 
many years the weather shared this distinction 
with Canada’s proposed National Library. It 
had been talked about ever since Confedera- 
tion created modern Canada in 1867, but steps 
had never been taken to bring it into exist- 
ence. 

In retrospect, it is clear that the turning 
point came in 1946, with the founding of the 
Canadian Library Association. The Associ- 
ation placed the National Library high on 
its list of objectives, and in company with the 
Royal Society of Canada and other interested 
organizations it immediately set out to bring 
the pressing need for a library to the attention 
of the government. 

a e Dr. W. Kaye Lamb 
f ™ holds the dual posi- 
Dominion 
Na- 
ay tional Librarian. In 


tion of 
and 


f 
4 Archivist 


this progress report 
he outlines the steps 
taken in the organiza- 
tion of the National 
Library, what has 
since its 
and_ the 
hopes for its future. 


been done 
inception, 


VQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


QOOOOOOOK 


—a progress report 


by W. Kaye Lamb 


The Association’s approach to the problem 
was a novel one. It took the view that no im- 
mediate, large-scale capital investment was 
necessary; a building could be designed more 
intelligently a little later, in the light of experi- 
ence and proven needs. What was required to 
begin with were certain centralized services 
that only a National Library could provide; 
and these, the Association pointed out, could 
be furnished in the first instance without a 
special building and, indeed, without any 
great supply of books. This first stage in the 
development of the National Library, which 
we may call phase one, would be chiefly bibli- 
ographical in nature, with the emphasis on the 
publication of a current national bibliography, 
and the compilation and servicing of a na- 
tional union catalog. At the same time it was 
hoped that legislation might be passed that 
would provide an effective book-deposit law, 
and this in turn would be of great assistance 
in laying the foundations for a comprehensive 
collection of current Canadian books, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals. This program seemed 
reasonable to the government of Canada, and 
when the writer was appointed Dominion 
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Part of the staff of the Cataloguing 
Division and Order Section, in the 
present National Library quarters. 


archivist in the autumn of 1948, he was given 
the special additional assignment of preparing 
the way for the organization of a National 
Library in Ottawa. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY'S RELATION TO 
PUBLIC ARCHIVES 


The link with the Public Archives calls for 
a word of explanation. It arises from the fact 


THE THE 


that, although no National Library had been 
in existence, some of the functions of such a 
library were already being performed, in 
varying degree, by other institutions. In 1948 
the government’s own book resources, scat- 
tered through many collections—large and 
small—totaled about 1,800,000 
third of these were in the Library of Parli- 


ament, which for over ninety years had recog- 


volumes. A 


nized the need for a comprehensive book col- 
lection by a broadly conceived purchasing 
policy, especially in the humanities and the so- 
cial sciences. Indeed, if physical conditions 
had made it practicable to expand the Library 
of Parliament on a sufficient scale, it would 
probably have become the National Library, 
just as the Library of Congress (though not 
designated as such) has done in the United 
States. 

The Public Archives, founded in 1872, was 
another institution that performed functions 
associated elsewhere with a national library. 
It had in its own library one of the best col- 
lections in existence of printed matter of all 
sorts relating to the history of Canada, and its 
manuscript, map, and picture divisions cor- 
responded with those found in the British 
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Museum, the Bibliothéque Nationale and the 
Library of Congress. Quite as important, al- 
though the stack rooms of the Archives build- 
ing were crowded, it would be possible, by 
invading its museum area, to find space in 
which to begin new bibliographical activities 
in reasonable comfort and without delay. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHIC CENTER 

In this space the Canadian Bibliographic 
Center came into existence in 1950, and two 
key appointments followed. Miss Martha Shep- 
ard (now head of the reference services in the 
National Library) became director of the cen- 
ter, with the primary duty of compiling a na- 
tional union catalog, and Dr. Jean Lunn (now 
head of the library’s cataloging services) was 
appointed Bibliographer, with the special duty 
of compiling and publishing a current national 
bibliography. 

Work on the union catalog began in earnest 
in 1951. The first and most obvious step was 
to provide a key to the contents of the govern- 
ment’s own libraries in the Ottawa area. Next 
came the task of copying the catalogs of a 
select list of libraries all across the wide ex- 
panse of Canada. The technique developed by 
the Library of Congress was’ followed. Main 
entries in the catalogs of contributing libraries 
were microfilmed, and facsimile-size enlarge- 
ments made from the films, at first on photo- 
stat paper and later by the Xerox process. The 
initial copying program was completed in the 
autumn of 1958. The number of libraries 
represented in the catalog was then 136, situ- 
ated all the way from Victoria, British Colum- 
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bia, to St. John’s, Newfoundland, and the 4.1 
million entries on file represented about 7.5 
million volumes. Filing has not yet been com- 
pleted, but the whole union catalog is avail- 
able for reference. Use of the catalog has in- 
creased sharply in the last two years, and in- 
quiries come regularly from every province 
in Canada. Copies of about 72 per cent of the 
titles asked for are found in Canadian li- 
braries—a surprisingly high percentage in 
view of the fact that Canada, relatively speak- 
ing, is a book-poor country. This is proof that, 
on the whole, Canadian libraries have spent 
their purchasing funds wisely. 

The library’s work in the field of national 
bibliography has been a continuation and con- 
siderable expansion of that carried on for 
many years by the Toronto Public Library. 
From 1923 to 1949, Toronto Public Library 
published annually The Canadian Catalogue 
of Books Published in Canada, About Canada, 
As Well As Those Written by Canadians. 
Although incomplete, this catalog became an 
indispensable reference work for Canadian 
libraries, and the two-volume reprint of the 
whole series that has just been published, com- 
plete with indexes, will be warmly welcomed. 
The Canadian Bibliographic Center assumed 
responsibility for the Canadian Catalogue 
from January 1, 1950, and the entries for that 
year appeared in installments in the Canadian 
Library Association Bulletin. In January 1951 
the catalog appeared as a separate publication 
entitled Canadiana. In its first year, listings 
were confined to trade and other nonofficial 
publications, but in 1952 the publications of 
the government of Canada were added, and 
in 1953 a third section was included that gave 
details of the official publications of the ten 
provinces. Canadiana appears monthly( usu- 
ally with a combined issue in July-August), 
and it is sent free of charge to any library in 
Canada that asks for it. The issues published 
in 1959 totaled 868 pages, not including in- 
dexes, and gave full bibliographical descrip- 
tions of approximately eight thousand items. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY ACT 


We must now return for a moment to the 
first days of the Bibliographic Center. Just as 
it was coming into existence, the government 


of Canada appointed the well-known Royal 
Commission on National Development in the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences (usually referred to 
as the Massey Commission), and the ultimate 
character and extent of the National Library 
was one of the matters upon which it was 
asked to comment. The Commission’s report, 
submitted in 1951, was strongly in favor of 
the development of a National Library, and 
the government thereupon proceeded to pre- 
pare legislation to bring the library formally 
into existence. The National Library Act was 
passed by Parliament in 1952, and came into 
effect by proclamation on January 1, 1953. 
On that date the library absorbed the Ca- 
nadian Bibliographic Center, and the writer 
was appointed National Librarian. A few 
months later Dr. Raymond Tanghe, formerly 
librarian of the University of Montreal, was 
appointed Assistant National Librarian. 

The National Library Act includes a book- 
deposit law, under the terms of which the 
library can claim two copies of publications 
offered for public sale or distribution in Can- 
ada. (It may be noted that this is a deposit 
law—a dépot légal on the French model—and 
has nothing to do with copyright.) The first 
book deposit regulations approved under the 
terms of the Act came into effect early in 
1953, and a steady flow of books and pam- 
plets has been coming to the National Library 
ever since. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


The urgent need for an adequate fireproof 
library building in Ottawa was brought very 
forcibly to the attention of all concerned in 
August of 1952, when a fire occurred in the 
Library of Parliament. As it turned out, most 
of the damage was caused by water, but it was 
clear that a major catastrophe had been very 
narrowly averted. As an immediate result of 
this experience, a commanding site on Wel- 
lington Street—the main thoroughfare of Can- 
ada’s capital city—was assigned to the li- 
brary, and architects were appointed to pre- 
pare plans for a structure to house both the 
library and its sister institution, the Public 
Archives. By 1955 the basic design had been 
completed. This provides for a modern build- 
ing with classical proportions (as the site is 
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half a mile from the Parliament buildings, it 
was possible to depart completely from Vic- 
torian Gothic). The main structure will be four 
stories in height, while the central block will be 
surmounted by a four-tier bookstack. Fifteen 
tiers will be provided in all, with a comforta- 
bly capacity of two million volumes. In addi- 
tion to reading, reference, cataloging, and ex- 
hibition rooms, the building will provide a full 
range of accommodation for the manuscript, 
map, and picture divisions of the Public Ar- 
chives, as well as adequate space for a pho- 
tographic unit, bindery, and other services. The 
plan promises to be a most convenient one 
from the point of view of the scholar, for he 
will be able to consult books, pamphlets, peri- 
odicals, manuscripts, maps, prints, and photo- 
graphs—all under the one roof. Arrangements 
have also been made to extend to the National 
Library the 24-hour reading room service that 
has been provided for many years in the 
search room of the Public Archives. 


Actual construction of the new National 
Library and Archives building was delayed by 
a familiar impediment—the fact that the site 
was occupied by a temporary frame building, 
erected to meet a wartime emergency. After 
many postponements, “No. 1 Temporary” (as 
it is known in Ottawa) was finally sold for 
demolition in the fall of 1958; but fate had a 
new cause for delay tucked up its sleeve. While 
“No. 1” was being vacated, a heavy explosion 
in nearby premises wrecked the interior of 
one of the large government office buildings 
in downtown Ottawa. Space was immediately 
at a premium, and as a result “No, 1” was 
given a reprieve and filled to the brim with 
civil servants who had occupied the damaged 
building. How long it will continue to be oc- 
cupied remains to be seen. 


The National Library quickly filled all the 
space that could be assigned to it in the exist- 
ing Public Archives building. Just when the 


space acute the 


Archives completed a large new records center, 


problem was becoming 
in Ottawa West, and the library moved to new 
temporary quarters on the third floor. All of 
this floor—approximately an acre in extent— 
has now been assigned to the library, and 
here, for the moment, it has a little room in 


which to breathe and grow. 
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The Public Archives Records Centre, the third 
floor of which houses the National Library. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


Even these quarters will soon be quite in- 
adequate, for the book collection is now be- 
coming appreciable in size. The largest single 
source of books has been the Library of Par- 
liament, which is now confining itself much 
more strictly than heretofore to its own spe- 
cial fields of interest. Although many of them 
are relatively old, the books transferred com- 
prise on the whole a remarkably useful and 
interesting collection. Sorting them has been 
a major task, for most of them were hurriedly 
packed in boxes as an emergency measure at 
the time of the 1952 fire. As a result, multi- 
volume sets are frequently scattered—especial- 
ly if parts of the set suffered water damage. 
In that event, undamaged volumes were 
packed up immediately; slightly damaged vol- 
umes were dried out and then packed sepa- 
rately; while badly damaged books were 
stripped of their covers, dried out, and sent to 
the bindery. In the course of the last year or 
two the National Library’s patient staff mem- 
bers have thus been living in a book world 
peopled in part by refugees and displaced per- 
sons, with all their attendant problems. 

Publications received under the terms of 
the book deposit regulations, and purchased 
items that relate to Canada, though all very 
recent in date, already comprise a substantial 
collection. A basic reference collection is being 
acquired, and this already includes many 
titles—national bibliographies of foreign 
countries, for example—that are not available 
elsewhere in Canada. A few special subject 
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Martha Shepard, who edited this special issue 
of the ALA Bulletin, at her normal work as head 
of reference services at the National Library. 
Here she is seen sorting books received from the 
Library of Parliament. The boxes visible in the 
background and the tea chests at which she is 
standing are part of the same collection, which at 
one time almost filled a large storeroom in the 
Public Archives building. 


collections have been purchased, the most 
notable being the music library assembled by 
the late Dr. Percy Scholes. General book pur- 
chasing is still highly selective, but is growing 
slowly in volume. In the present quarters steel 
stack-room shelving is available for about 
350,000 volumes. The prospect is that this ac- 
commodation will be filled to capacity within 
a couple of years at the most. 

Ultimately, Canada should have a compre- 
hensive national book collection, comparable 
to that existing in many other countries; but 
it is obvious that it will take many years to 
bring such a collection together. Meanwhile 
the obvious course is to begin by gathering 
material in the fields where it is most needed, 
and where possible to avoid duplicating titles 
that are already available in other libraries 
supported by the federal government. For this 
reason the National Library, for the present 
at least, plans to make few purchases in the 


field of science. The library of the National 
Research Council has for years been giving a 
service that has extended far beyond the coun- 
cil’s own staff, and the intention is that it 
should become the national science library 
in the many subject fields in which the coun- 
cil has research interests. Librarians in many 
scientific libraries will have seen the Union 
List of Scientific Serials in Canadian Li- 
braries, published by the National Research 
Council library in 1957. This lists the holdings 
of 140 libraries and approximately nineteen 
thousand titles. The volume is already out of 
print, but a reprint and supplement are in 
prospect. 

In addition to those of direct interest to the 
National Research Council, certain other sci- 
entific fields are fairly well covered in Ottawa 
by such old-established libraries as those of 
the Department of Agriculture and the Geolog- 
ical Survey of Canada. The humanities and 
the social sciences are clearly the areas in 
which national collections are conspicuously 
lacking at present, and it is on these that the 
National Library will concentrate first. 


CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY PROJECTS 


Bibliography will always be a major in- 
terest of the National Library. There was a 
certain symbolic significance in the fact that 
the first publication of the Canadian Biblio- 
graphic Center was a preliminary Check List 
of Canadian Imprints 1900-1925. The library 
has in various stages of preparation a whole 
series of comprehensive retrospective na- 
tional bibliographies intended to cover the 
entire period since Confederation (1867) to 
1950. The first of these, and the one in the 
most advanced stage of compilation, will cover 
the period 1867-1900; it will be particularly 
welcome, because these years have received 
less attention from bibliographers than most 
others. The second project, now well started, 
will cover the years from 1901 to 1925; it 
will thus be a great expansion of the prelimi- 
nary Check List just referred to. The final vol- 
ume will cover the period 1926-1950, and 
will be an expansion of the indexed reprint 
of the Canadian Catalogue just published by 
the Toronto Public Library. Canadiana, the 
current national bibliography published 
monthly by the National Library, dates from 
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1951, and it is hoped that it will be able to 
keep the record reasonably complete and up to 
date in the years to come. 

We have had failures as well as successes. 
Lack of trained staff has made it impossible 
to publish annual cumulations of Canadi- 
ana on time; only four volumes (1952 to 1955 
inclusive) have appeared so far. Lack of space 
has made it impracticable for us to begin to 
collect Canadian periodicals, let alone foreign 
ones, on a comprehensive scale. But on the 
whole the library has proved the case pre- 
sented to the government of Canada by the 
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Canada’s Library of Parliament, in its setting 
atop Parliament Hill. The general photograph at 
left is of the center block of Parliament buildings, 
dominated by the Peace Tower with its ponder- 
ous carillon and 16-foot clock dials. The tower of 
the Library of Parliament, whose exterior is 
shown in the lower left picture, is visible at the 
left of the Peace Tower. The appearance of the 
main reading room in the Library of Parliament, 
which has been called “the most beautiful room 
in Canada,” is suggested by the photograph be- 
low. 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD PHOTOS 


Canadian Library Association and other in- 


terested organizations in 1947; it has been 


possible to organize the library and to pro- 
vide important national bibliographical serv- 
ices without a large capital expenditure, with- 
out a special building, and without a large 
book stock. 

Phase one in the development of a National 
Library for Canada has thus been completed. 
We now await the day when “No. 1 Tempo- 
rary” will come down, the new National Li- 
brary and Archives building will go up, and 
phase two can begin. eee 
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With parka and 
sleeping bag 


by Marion Gilroy 


summer I went “down 


Las and 
north for the federal government’s Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs to look at commun- 
ity libraries there, talk to interested people, 
and submit some suggestions for future li- 


SPRING 


brary development in the Territories. 

Look at a map of Canada. The Northwest 
Territories, all 1,300,000 square miles (about 
five times as big as Texas), lies north of the 
sixtieth parallel of latitude, and covers the 
mainland of the continent from Yukon Terri- 
tory east to Hudson Bay. It includes most of 
the islands in that bay, and the islands above 
the mainland. In this vast area live 21,000 
people, more than half of whom are in the 
Mackenzie District to the west. Here are al- 
most all the Indians—about 4500—in the 
Chipewyan, Dogrib, Slave, Hare, and Lou- 
cheaux tribes. Over 7000 Eskimos live in the 
Northwest Territories. Northern Quebec has 
an additional 3500 Eskimos, also a federal 
concern. 

Suddenly, after I had my air ticket to 
Frobisher Bay, it seemed so remote from Ot- 
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NATIONAL FILM BOARD PICTURES 


Top: air view of Frobisher Bay town site, 
Northwest Territories; Above: classroom scene at 
Resolute Bay, N.W.T. Eskimo school; Opposite, 
top: typical Eskimo carvings; center: Eskimo 
dwelling at Aklavik, on the Mackenzie River, 
Northwest Territories; bottom: Teacher Shirley 
Smith holds reading class on the floor at Fro- 
bisher Bay federal day school. 
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tawa that I quickly wrote my will. Two charm. 
ing librarians at the Canadian Library Associ- 
ation office witnessed the signature, and the 
whole staff heartened the suddenly timid 
traveler with good wishes. So bolstered, | 
was off to Frobisher Bay on Baffin Island, 
seven hours nonstop from Montreal. 

No trees . . . Eskimos gayly dressed . . . 
enchanting children peeking out from the 
backs of their mothers’ parkas . . . around the 
bay, impressive hills with snow-covered moun- 
tains behind them provided an antidote to the 
bumps in the road, built on permafrost and 
eroded by the melting and freezing of an 
Arctic spring. Frobisher Bay is a conglomerate 
of three communities, “the Base,” the Eskimo 
village of Ikaluit, and—at a distance of three 
miles—Apex Hill. A free bus service, with 
relaxed Eskimo drivers, operates between 
them. 

Hotels are in the future, but I had the 
luxury of a duplex house. That first evening 
my cold feet (it was mid-May) took me down 
the hill to the dining room of the Rehabitation 
Centre. The notices outside the door were in 
syllabics, and then I realized that I was illit- 
erate in Eskimo! 

Missionaries introduced syllabics into the 
eastern Arctic for the traditionally unwritten 
Eskimo language. Somewhere between 65 and 
80 per cent of Eskimos there read and write 
syllabics. When I asked a Northern Service 
officer where Eskimos learned syllabics he 
said, “At their mother’s knee.” The Bible and 
Prayer Book have been translated, and in Ot- 
tawa a magazine is published by the Transla- 
tion Section of the Welfare Division of the 
Department of Northern Affairs. Not one in 
ten Eskimos is literate in English, and I was 
to find later that only 20 to 25 per cent of the 
Indians in the Territories are literate in Eng- 
lish. 

The scattered small buildings of the re- 
habitation center house Eskimos who have 
“been outside” in hospitals and are being 
trained in carpentry, handicrafts, and other 
skills which will help them to earn a living 
less rigorously than “on the land,” to which 
they will probably not return, Rankin Inlet 
has something similar in its Keewatin Re- 
Establishment Project, and one was being 
planned for Inuvik. The center at Frobisher 
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Bay operates a laundry and craft shop at the 
base. 

Eskimo carvings from native stone and 
often 


have won a ready market “outside,” 


and distinguished, 
and crit- 
ical acclaim in many countries. Some indica- 
tion of the Eskimo’s skill is provided in the 


attractive pamphlet, Canadian Eskimo Art 


ivory, distinctive 


(Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 35 cents). 

In Frobisher I waited all one morning, 
my sleeping bag and parka beside me, for a 
chance on a plane that was to fly to Cape 
Dorset on the southwest tip of the island, to 
pick up two fine Eskimo carvers. They were 
to demonstrate their craft during the summer 
at the Stratford (Ontario) Festival. Time was 
precious; breakup had started, and word fi- 
nally came that the plane’s owners would not 
risk its being stuck on the ice—or in it. Small 
communities without all-weather airstrips are 
often marooned both at breakup in the spring 
and at freezeup in the autumn. But what hap- 
pened to the carvers? Did they try to come by 
dog sled the two hundred miles to Frobisher 
over softening ice? | found when I got back 
to Ottawa that a Navy helicopter had picked 
them up in time for the festival. Dog team to 
that is the North today! 

The first school in Frobisher Bay was built 


helicopter 


in 1955; a second school, twice as large, 
opened three years later. The smaller school 
contained the combined school-and-community 
library in a small room. Except for some new 
books for the school, most of the library books 
had come north on the appeal of an interested 
teacher, from the university libraries of Can- 
ada. This for a community whose native pop- 
ulation is largely unable to speak English! The 
door of the library and the corridor of the 
school were gay with children’s paintings, 


@ Marion Gilroy, su- 
pervisor of the Re- 
gional Libraries Divi- 
sion of the Provincial 
Library of Saskatche- 
wan, tells of her trip 
to the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, made at the 
request of the federal 
government. 


wonderfully vivid and imaginative, and I was 
told that the best of them had been sent off 
to a Unesco exhibition. 

The North takes some getting used to, 
powdered milk, little if any 
fresh fruit or vegetables, eggs, medium size, 
$1.50 a dozen. I shan’t forget the wistful note 


especially food 


in the voice of a diamond driller when he 
asked: “Do you remember a grapefruit?” 
But I found before I left that the real cooks 
order their yearly food supplies with imagi- 
nation and ingenuity, and that they can pre- 
pare meals which triumph over distance, high 
air-freight charges, and lack of super markets. 

Frobisher’s rapid growth has been due to its 
strategic position and the decision of several 
great air companies to use it as a fueling stop 
for transpolar flights. Eskimos flocked in, and 
quite a few got jobs. But the declining supply 
of game, particularly caribou, has created a 
critical situation in the Territories, and the 
price of furs has fallen alarmingly in recent 
years as the sale of synthetic furs has risen. 


“Canada is bounded on the north by gold, on the 
west by the East, on the east by history, and on 
the south by friends.”—Frances Shelley Wees, 
“Geography Lesson.” 
cn ace cians scien can aiaaa 
Resources are there in abundance. Over half 
the Territories is on the Pre- 
Cambrian shield, and already some of the 
mineral wealth has been tapped. Gold mines 
operate at Yellowknife, and at Port Radium 
on Great Bear Lake uranium is mined. Base 
metals are known to exist in quantity. Oil has 
been extracted at Norman Wells in the Mac- 
kenzie Valley for more than thirty years. Fre- 


mineral-rich 


quently, oil and mineral discoveries make front 


page news. 
While transportation and distance from 
markets pose big problems, the most acute is 
that—in the words of the Commissioner of the 
Territories, also Deputy Minister of the De- 
partment of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources—‘“the Indians and Eskimos of the 
North are, by and large, the most depressed 
economic group in Canada today.” And he 
stated in The Northwest Territories; Its Eco- 
nomic Prospects: 
The human problem in the north lends a note 
of urgency to the need for economic development. 
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The deposits of zinc or nickel that are not mined 
this year or next will be the same in ten or 
twenty years. The people whose economy is now 
disintegrating will not... . 

The human problems of today and the eco- 
nomic development of tomorrow are inextricably 
intertwined in the Northwest Territories. 


Ritchie Calder refers to the “sweeps” he 
made into the North before he wrote Men 
Against the Frozen North. Librarians travel 
more modestly; still, I “swept.” After Baffin 
Island, I flew to Churchill, Manitoba, the 
jumping off place for the west coast of Hud- 
son Bay. Then one morning I set off in a 
small plane with government employees and 
three Eskimos, one a four year old boy on 
his way home from hospital. We had to com- 
municate in pantomime and draw one another 
pictures! The two adult Eskimos 
turning from the Eskimo Affairs Committee 
meeting in Ottawa: John Ayaruark, who had 
been chosen by his people to represent them, 
and Shinoktok, who had been taken East by 
the manager of the nickel mine at Rankin 


were re- 


Inlet and had attended the Ottawa meeting. 
Later on I saw Shinoktok at a drum dance, 
one of the dozen performers who in mime 
accompanying themselves on the drum—re- 
lated their prowess as hunters or fishermen 
while the women chanted a different song for 
each dancer. As we walked back to the center 
of the community under the sun of midnight, 
I was told that we had witnessed a dying art. 
Accordions and cowboy songs offer aliuring 
competition! 

That afternoon I visited the Rankin Inlet 
school arriving just at closing time as the older 
children were singing “O Canada” with fine 
gusto. As they came out—almost all Eskimos 

the principal introduced me to them. One 
ten-year-old boy was Angotee. “Not the Ango- 
tee of the film?” I inquired. It was. His family 
and those of a number of the other children 
who had appeared in the fine National Film 
Board documentary, produced by Doug Wil- 
kinson (who also made Land of the Long 
Day), had moved to Rankin Inlet to get jobs 
in the mine. 

One morning I talked with the Eskimo 
Anglican deacon of Rankin, Armand Tagoona. 
I asked him about the preservation of old 
songs and old stories. He told me that an old 


woman had come to see him the week before, 
and she had talked of the days long ago when 
“the land was covered with fat,” and that she 
had sung the song of the owl and the song of 
the sea gull. With a fine scholar’s sense, her 
host had switched on his tape recorder when 
she had started to reminisce. He knew nothing 
of the work of the National Museum, but he 
told me that he would be ready to help collect 
tales of the old days and help with the trans- 
lation. Armand Tagoona was cooperating on 
mimeographing the Rankin Inlet News—then 
appearing twice a month—a double column 
six page paper, part in syllabics and part in 
English. 

Another experience which impressed me in 
Rankin Inlet came when | sat in the office of 
the social worker. When people called to see 
him he spoke to them in fluent Eskimo. He 
said, “It is the only way a social worker can 
deal effectively with this job.” That it led to 
a most satisfactory mutual understanding 
seemed obvious to me, cut off though I was 
from what they said. 

My third sweep took me into the Mackenzie 
District by air from Edmonton, in late June. 
Wooded land stretches for almost the entire 
distance from Fort Smith, the administrative 
center for the Territories near the Alberta 
border, to Aklavik, in the delta on the west 
branch of the Mackenzie, far inside the Arctic 
Circle. Snow-capped mountains appear in the 
west part way down the river. 


Frobisher Bav, N.W.T. 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


Eskimo dog team at 





NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


{ir view of new town site of Tuktoyakuk, N.W.T. 


For a happy week I stayed at Aklavik, the 
community which since then has been moved 
in part to a new site on the east channel of the 
Mackenzie some thirty-five air miles away. 
Helpful government employees got me air 
rides from Aklavik to Tuktoyaktuk, Inuvik, 
and Old Crow in the Yukon. On one trip to 
“Tuk” we took a group of Eskimo children, 
bound home for summer vacation on DEW line 
sites. Charming and alert boys and girls they 
were, and the ten-year-old boy for whom I held 
an air-sickness bag was a model of politeness 
under conditions of stress. 

When I think of Aklavik I remember the 
bright sun at midnight shining on a group of 
young teachers walking along the wooden side- 
walks to a square dance; tales of his first trip 
that season told by the captain of the Uranium 
Queen, the first tug down river; a New Jersey 
lawyer and his wife waiting for a chartered 
plane to take them to Herschel Island to 
photograph its famous wildflowers, bursting 
excitedly into the mission waving a small 
orchid; the school principal turning up with a 
copy of The Reporter to read aloud to a few 


kindred spirits a fine piece of writing; appre- 
ciators of The Catcher in the Rye; listening 
late into the light night to great music from a 
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hi-fi; accepting with gratitude a loaf of fresh 
bread just made by an urbane Mountie in a 
remote settlement; looking out for pingoes* 
and reindeer from a plane over the delta; and 
the sudden awareness that we were still rela- 
tively far south and that Canada had another 
dimension, when we stood on the shore of the 
Arctic Ocean. 

My good luck held—if it is good luck to 
leave—when a chartered plane with space for 
one more took me back “up” south, stopping 
at almost all the trim settlements along the 
river. I shall probably not get again from a 
stranger as warm a welcome as I| had from a 
schoolteacher, the only English-speaking 
woman in a small, isolated Indian community. 
By the time spring came, she told me with no 
self-pity, she was talking to the walls. At Fort 
Good Hope, high on the ramparts of the river. 
an old Oblate priest, looking like the patriarch 
of patriarchs, showed us the little mission 
church which would soon celebrate its hun- 
dredth anniversary. An appealing part of the 
decoration reminded me of Scandinavian folk 
art, with flowers, fruits, birds, and cutout 
woodwork. When the priest’s eye fell on a 
bunch of green grapes I was admiring, he told 
me that the Indian children touched them and 
then pretended to eat them. 

The beauty of Fort Norman was dazzling 
late in the evening when the plane touched 
down after a long, busy day. As I stood rather 
forlornly on the shore wondering if this would 
be my first night to use that sleeping bag, the 
lovely, gracious wife of the Indian agent 
appeared “to rescue the woman.” That night 
I slept in her ten-year-old daughter’s room, 
all pink ruffles and dolls. Next day—the plane 
had too many passengers to take me to Fort 
Franklin—I listened to the story of her life 

. . a high school girl in the Netherlands taken 
to work in a German hospital in the Second 
World War, and her incredible adventures as 
she worked her way back home. What she 
would like to do now, she said wistfully, was 
spend a few hours in a big department store. 


* Pinco: a volcano-shaped mound with a permanent 
core of solid ice and outer coating of soil, sometimes 
with vegetation. Some are hundreds of feet high. 
Pingoes are the result of pressure on unfrozen material 
lying between the frozen surface and the permafrost 
substratum—a kind of ice-volcano. 
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We started talking about hats, and I went off 
to get my flowered roll-up. “It’s lovely,” she 
sighed; but her otherwise sympathetic hus- 
band grunted: “Looks like a toilet seat cover.” 

Farther south at Fort Simpson the rose 
bushes were blooming in the luxuriant gardens 
of the agricultural experimental substation. 
Here a new school and hostel were being built. 
I saw some fine, modern schools and hostels 
in the Northwest Territories. More are 


planned; vocational training is going forward. 
Although educating the children of still partly 
nomadic peoples—and even more the adults 

presents enormous problems, these are being 


faced. Health and welfare services are expand- 
ing, and libraries, school and public, will have 
to catch up. The need is there, and it is being 
recognized. (A Northern Affairs official relates 
that in Aklavik a few years ago a white resi- 
dent deplored the “unrealistic” plan of the 
government to provide schooling for Eskimo 
and Indian children. An Eskimo, who could 
not read and write, put the cause of education 
more eloquently than he had ever heard it 
from the educators: “The only difference I 
can see between you Whites and us,” he said, 
“is education. We'd like a lot more of that.”) 

At the end of a week of travel we arrived 
at Yellowknife, the only incorporated town 
with a fully elected council and mayor in the 
Northwest Territories. This mayor is also edi- 
tor of the weekly newspaper, News of the 
North, full of fighting spirit. For a remote 
town of 3100 people the library had a gratify- 
ing number of books of merit for adults. The 
librarian on the board, who had been in town 
only a few months and who unfortunately is 
no longer there—why do husbands move?— 
was ordering children’s books, and wondering 
how to stretch the small budget. The other 
libraries I saw were not so well housed. 

In spite of obvious needs the very presence 
of libraries so far north indicates concern and 
interest. In Aklavik books in the school and 
community libraries were combined, and al- 
though crowded into a tiny room, they were 
well read by a cross section of the community. 
A special effort had been made to buy books 
on the North. One of the teachers told me that 
her fourth-grade Eskimo children liked best 
of all to have fairy tales told or read to them. 
At Fort Simpson the board members wanted 


“Clear away all evil influence 
That can hurt me from the States. 
Keep me pure among the beaver 
With un-Freudian loves and hates, 


Where my Conrads are not Aiken 

Where John Bishop’s Peales don’t sound 

Where the Ransoms are not crowing 

And the Ezras do not Pound.”—F. R. Scott (Pro- 
fessor of Law, McGill University) “Call of 
the Wild.” 


to start a story hour for children, and were 
looking for adequate space for a reading room 
because so many of the Indians live in over- 
crowded homes. The small grants which the 
Territorial Government has given the libraries 
for books for the last ten years have helped; 
but all of the libraries—and communities with 
none—desperately need the advantages which 
would accrue from being served by a regional 
library. In another connection, the Commis- 
sioner for the Territories referred to the need 
for a “crash operation.” Such is needed simul- 
taneously for libraries and for fundamental 
adult education—a flexible program geared to 
the needs of all the people of the North. It 
should explore all sorts of possibilities for 
satisfying those needs. Radio can help. A Li- 
brary on Wings would be an ideal part of the 
service for an immense country riddled with 
transportation hurdles. It will need the help of 
Santa Claus to get that plane; but after all 
this is his home. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTE 


The Northwest Territories are in a midway 
stage in governmental evolutionary process. De- 
tails may be found in the lucid publication The 
Northwest Territories: Its Economic Prospects; 
a Brief presented to the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects . (1955), by 
R. G. Robertson, commissioner of the Northwest 
Territories, which is available from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, for $1.00. A pamphlet with a 
useful reading list is This is the Arctic, [1958] 
also on sale from the Queen’s Printer, for 25 
cents. The spring 1959 number of The Beaver, a 
magazine issued by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
is an Arctic issue with a variety of articles and 
some superb illustrations. A comprehensive guide 
to the literature of the Arctic, Arctic Bibliogra- 
phy, is published by the Arctic Institute of North 
America. eee 
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7 Distinguished Books 
“( Highly Recommended 

| 
iq” For Reading in 1960 


THE LITERATURE OF POSSIBILITY: A Study in Humanistic 
Existentialism by Hazel E. Barnes. $5.75. 
“THE LITERATURE OF POSSIBILITY can be recommended unqualifiedly as the 


most thorough and most reliable exposition of the works of Sartre, Camus and 
de-Beauvoir to have appeared in this country.” 
Willard Colston, Chicago suN-TIMES 
“I regard the book as the most illuminating work on existentialism which has 
appeared so far and which is apt to appear .. . It is thoroughly enjoyable reading 
saeemaea H. W. Schneider, Editor 
JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


HOSTILES AND FRIENDLIES: Selected Short Writings of Mari 
Sandoz. $5.00. 


“This collection of Mari Sandoz’ short writings is a fresh look at a familiar 
author. It is introduced, prefaced, footnoted, and keynoted to create a marvelous 
source book for students of the author and the frontier. But make no mistake, 


it is good reading. W.T.S., Boston HERALD 


“This book has unusual coherence for an anthology.” 
K. Ross Toole, History NEWS 
“Literary critics will study [these stories] to see how Miss Sandoz has de- 
veloped as a writer; the rest of us will simply enjoy them.” 


Polly G. Anderson, Baltimore suN 


KEATS AND THE DRAMATIC PRINCIPLE by Bernice Slote. $4.50 

“Miss Slote’s good book performs a definite service to criticism and scholar- 
ship by aligning the poetry of Keats more fully with modern criticism than has 
any other study . . . This is the liveliest and on the whole the most valuable book 
of Keats criticism to appear in years.” | KEATS-SHELLEY JOURNAL 


“One strength of this book is a style distinctive for clarity in exposition, 
effective for the touch of restrained brilliance that marks the language of a 
> rhe as 2ar > ta ae 99 
poet who has learned to write good prose. PHILOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Winner of the annual expLicator Award for the best book of literary analysis 
in the field of English or American literature. 


University of Nebraska Press / Lincoln 
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Canapa is a big country with a small popula- 
tion. Within an area of nearly four million 
square miles, 17,000,000 people have plenty 
of elbowroom—more than a square mile of 
space for every five Canadians! 

In actual fact, of course, Canadians are not 
quite so “spread out” as this might suggest. 
Population in Canada’s ten provinces—and 
even in the Yukon and Northwest Territories 

is very largely concentrated in cities. And, 
because trade and commerce depend so criti- 
cally upon proximity to mass markets, the 
overwhelming majority of Canadian cities are 
within easy reach of the United States border. 

With these few sketchy lines to etch in the 
background, it is not difficult to picture the 
need for better-than-average communications 
and the problems attendant on the efforts to 
fulfill that need. If Canadians are to have a 
culture they can call their own, it can come 
only as a result of innovation and hard work. 

One such innovation is Canada’s National 
Film Board, and a great deal of hard work 
has gone into its organization and administra- 
tion in the twenty years of its existence. The 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


On set at the National Film Board of Canada, 
Montreal, during production of Voice of the Peo- 
ple. The film re-enacts a crucial event in the 
early struggle to maintain parliamentary govern- 
ment in Canada. 


The National Film Board of Canada 


by Guy Roberge 


© Guy 
chairman of the Na- 
tional Film Board of 
Canada. He writes: 
“Delegates to the 
Montreal Conference 


Roberge is 


of the American Li- 

brary Association and 

the Canadian Library 

Association will have 

an opportunity to visit 

the board’s premises 
later this year, to see the physical facilities of a 
modern film studio, and to meet some of the 
people responsible for producing and distributing 
National Film Board productions.” He refers to 
the Film Institute to be held Tuesday, June 21. 
For details see page 330. 


board, established in 1939 by Act of Parli- 
ament, was instructed to “produce and dis- 
tribute, and to promote the production and 
distribution of, films designed to interpret 
Canada to Canadians and to other nations.” 

This directive has never been interpreted by 
the National Film Board as a decree to pro- 
duce propaganda. On the contrary, the more 
than thirty-five hundred films which NFB has 
produced (or has commissioned other film- 
makers to produce) since its inception have 
been jealously guarded against even the hint 
of subjectivity, prejudiced viewing, or slanted 
reporting. 

Free from such restrictions, creative film- 
makers have produced pictures which have 
won far more than their share of international 
festival awards, and the reputation which Na- 
tional Film Board films enjoy in many parts 
of the world has enabled Canada to achieve a 
stature in this field which never could have 
been gained by the cleverest propaganda. 
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Films produced by the National Film Board 
fall into many categories of science and the 
arts, but fundamentally might be described as 
of two kinds: those that deal with special cul- 
tural aspects of Canadian life (such as An- 
gotee, City of Gold, Farm Calendar, Physical 
Regions of Canada), and those that cover 
general problems that might apply to life in 
any modern industrial nation (such as child 
rearing, hygiene, mental health, labor-manage- 
ment problems). Examples of the approach 
taken to these subjects are suggested by some 
of the titles—Know Your Baby, the Ages and 
Stages series, Chemical Conquest, and the 
Nature of Work series. 

NFB films are today being shown in thea- 
ters, on television, in schools and community 
centers not only in Canada and the United 
States but in most parts of the western world 
as well. In the United States, the board main- 
tains a New York office through which film 
catalogs and prints are available; information 


the best way to get good 
roe 


= 


about new films of special interest is circulated 
periodically to libraries and community groups 
throughout the country. 

Who finances all this film-making and the 
distribution costs that go with it? The Ca- 
to whom the film board 
is responsible and from whom it obtains its 
annual grant of funds through an Act of Parli- 
provides the money for NFB’s basic 


nadian government 


ament 
operating costs. This amount is augmented by 
funds received by the board through use of its 
films on television, by theaters, and by inter- 
ested film users to whom prints are supplied at 
nominal prices. The National Film Board is 
therefore, in a sense, both a public nonprofit 
organization and a private enterprise engaged 
in buying and selling. 

In the past twenty years, the board has 
progressed to the point where it employs a 
staff of more than six hundred Canadians and 
occupies its own modern headquarters building 
in Montreal. eee 
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Early libraries in 
Quebec Citp 
and #lontreal 


by lan C. Wees 


Any articLe on old Quebec libraries should 
begin with the venerable library of the Sémi- 
naire de Québec, as this was the foundation of 
the Laval University Library. The Séminaire 
de Québec was founded in 1663 by Bishop 
Laval, who left his own books to the Sémi- 
naire, as did many bishops, priests, governors, 
and intendants. Moreover, a considerable 
number of books from the old library of the 
Collége des Jésuites found their way into the 
library of the Séminaire. 

We might add that the Collége des Jésuites 
antedated Harvard College, since it was estab- 
lished in 1635 by the Jesuits, and that the 
library of the Collége was the oldest institu- 
tional library in Canada, being even older 
than the Collége itself. After the British con- 
quest, the Collége was closed, and its library 


e lan C. Wees is a 
member of the staff 
of the Reference Di- 
vision of the National 
Library. He received 
his library training 
at McGill University 
and holds the degree 
of Docteur de ['Uni- 
versité de Paris. 


te joulld 

PUBLIC ARCHIVES OF CANADA 

Bishop Laval, founder of the Séminaire de 
Québec, the forerunner of Laval University. 


was eventually turned over to the Séminaire in 
1797—or, at least, what was left of the li- 
brary, many of the books having been dis- 
persed in the intervening years. 

At any rate, Laval University today pos- 
sesses nearly one thousand volumes from the 
old library of the Collége des Jésuites. A great 
many of these works deal with religion, of 
course, but the sciences are surprisingly well 
represented, and there are no fewer than 140 
volumes on medicine; this no doubt reflects 
an understandable concern with problems of 
sickness and disease in the young and isolated 
colony. 

The Séminaire de Québec founded Laval 
University—the first French university in 
North America—in 1852, and several years 
iater turned over its library to the university, 
at which time there were about fifteen thou- 
sand volumes in the library. By 1888, there 
were 100,000 volumes in the library, and the 
library now contains more than four times 
this number. In addition to its large collec- 
tions in the fields of medicine, law, forestry, 
theology, and others, Laval University pos- 
sesses a great many books dealing with Can- 
ada and Canadian history before the intro- 
duction of printing into Canada, as well as 
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The Ursuline convent in Quebec, whose library 


contains rare seventeenth- and 


eighteenth-century devotional books. 


hundreds of 


a large percentage of the early books printed 


in Canada. 

It is worth mentioning, in passing, that the 
University of Montreal and its large library 
are offshoots of Laval University, which es- 
tablished a branch in Montreal in 1878 (just 
as later McGill University was to establish a 
British Columbia branch, which became the 
University of British Columbia). The Uni- 
versity of Montreal achieved complete inde- 
pendence in 1920. It was around this time that 
a bad fire in the old university 
brought about the twenty-year Diaspora of the 
library, which was moved to the Municipal 
Library and the Bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice, 
where it remained until 1942 when the erec- 
tion of the present university buildings was 
completed. Of special importance in this li- 
brary is the large collection of manuscripts 


building 


and documents relating to Canadian history 
from 1602 to 1905, left to the university by 
Judge Georges Baby in 1906, and the Léo 
Pariseau collection of books dealing with the 
history of medicine and the sciences, some- 
what comparable to the Osler collection at 
McGill University. 

It goes without saying that institutional li- 
braries played a relatively small role in the 
early history of French Canada. This history 
was, in fact, a long, desperate struggle for 
survival in a hostile environment, which pre- 
cluded the emergence and multiplication of 
such libraries. Yet, despite the scarcity of in- 
stitutional libraries and the fact that there 
were no books published in Quebec until 1765, 
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it would be erroneous to assume that the set- 
tlers and explorers of New France were an 
unlettered lot. Reading was a popular pastime, 
according to Antoine Roy, and the arrival of 
books from France was always an eargerly 
anticipated event.! When Jean Nicolet, the ex- 
plorer of Wisconsin, died in 1642, about thirty 
volumes were found among his effects. Many 
of these volumes were devotional works, but 
the list also includes the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid, and books on music, history, and sci- 
ence. 

Relatively large private libraries existed in 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies, and it is claimed that by 1765 there 
were about sixty thousand volumes in private 
libraries in French Canada. The library of 
Philippe Boucher, who was parish priest of 
Saint-Joseph-de-Lévis from 1690 to 1721, con- 
tained about four hundred volumes, and there 
were others of comparable size, such as those 
of the intendants Dupuy and Hocquart, many 
volumes of which found their way later into 
the Bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice in Montreal. 

The first public library—a subscription-type 
library—was founded in 1779 by General 
Haldimand. Early catalogs of the library show 
that the collection was fairly evenly divided 
between French and English books, and that 
almost all the books were contemporary 
works. By 1822, there were four thousand 
volumes in this library. The Quebec Library, 
as it was called, was eventually absorbed by 
another public library, the Quebec Library 
Association, which, in its turn, was sold to the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec in 
1866, at which time it contained about seven 
thousand volumes. 

The Literary and Historical Society of 
Quebec, founded in 1824 by the Earl of Dal- 
housie, is, incidentally, the oldest historical 
society in Canada and has published many 
volumes of historical documents relating to 
Canadian history. The library of the society, 
most of whose members are English Cana- 
dians, today contains about forty thousand 
volumes. 


* According to Aegidius Fauteux, the first book of 
which recorded mention was made in New France was 
an anti-Jesuit tract, entitled ’Anticoton, which was 
imported into the colony, and publicly burned in 1626. 
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Another notable library in Quebec City is 
that of the Institut Canadien de Québec, now 
operated as a free municipal library. It was 
founded in 1848 at a period when the popula- 
tion of English-speaking Canada was increas- 
ing rapidly and when French Canadians— 
many of whom considered the union of Upper 
and Lower Canada a second conquest and a 
threat to their survival 
creasingly culture conscious and anxious to 


were becoming in- 


preserve their French identity. At the same 
time, an extraordinary mushrooming of so- 
cieties devoted to education and self-improve- 
ment was taking place everywhere in Canada. 
The Institut Canadien de Québec, patterned to 
a large extent after the Institut Canadien in 
Montreal, aimed at improving the cultural cli- 
mate of the city, and at strengthening and 
preserving the French heritage and traditions. 
Up to that time, French Canada had produced 
very few novelists, poets, dramatists, or his- 
torical writers of any real stature, but the In- 
stitut Canadien de Québec has contributed, 
during the past century, to the gradual growth 
of culture in French Canada through its li- 
brary (whose first librarian was the 
Octave Crémazie), its historical publications, 
and the lectures, concerts, and art exhibits it 
has offered the public. 


poet 


EARLY LEGISLATIVE LIBRARIES 


One of the leading libraries in the Province 
of Quebec is that of the Quebec Legislature in 
Quebec City; its history is most interesting. 
Prior to 1841, Upper Canada (now Ontario) 
and Lower Canada (Quebec) maintained sep- 
arate legislative libraries, both very small. 
In fact, the growth of the library of the As- 
semblée Législative of Lower Canada was ex- 
tremely slow. According to J.-E. Roy, book 
purchasing did not really begin until 1801, 
and the library contained only about seven 
thousand volumes at the time of the union of 
Upper and Lower Canada in 1841. After the 
union, parliamentary sessions were held suc- 


cessively in the four main centers of Canada 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, and Kingston 
and every few years the library had to be 


packed up and moved. This ridiculous camp- 
follower existence, which must have resulted 
in much confusion, came to an end at the time 
of Canadian Confederation when the library 


became the nucleus of the Library of Parlia- 
ment in Ottawa. The legislative library of 
United Canada also survived two disastrous 
caused by a riot in Montreal—in 
1849 which destroyed most of the library and 
the priceless collection of books and docu- 
ments relating to Canadian history assembled 
by G.-B. Faribault, and the other in Quebec in 
1854, which wiped out about half of the re- 
built collection.’ 

Strictly speaking, the present Quebec Legis- 
lative Library dates from 1867, since after 
Confederation it was necessary to reconstitute 
the library and rebuild a book collection. Al- 
though a fire destroyed five-sixths of the 
Quebec Legislative Library in 1883, it re- 
covered from this setback, and now contains 
more than two hundred thousand volumes. 
Many of these books deal with jurisprudence 
and history, but the library also boasts of hav- 
ing copies of about half the books published 
in Lower Canada between 1765 and 1820. 


fires, one 


MONTREAL LIBRARIES 


In Montreal, libraries are of more recent 
origin than in Quebec City. According to 
Aegidius Fauteux, the first public library 
emerged in Montreal in 1796. A subscription 
library, it contained about seven thousand 
volumes in 1819. It was swallowed up in 1844 
by the Mercantile Library 
founded in 1840—which later became part of 
the Fraser Institute. 

Although the Fraser Institute—now the 
Fraser-Hickson Institute—was not opened un- 
til 1885, it acquired the collections of several 
older organizations no longer in existence. 
These include the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion and the libraries of the German Society 
of Montreal, the Montreal Horticultural So- 
ciety, and the Institut Canadien. The Fraser- 
Hickson Institute was originally endowed by 
Hugh Fraser and recently given a financial 
transfusion by Dr. J. W. A. Hickson; it is 


Association- 


*The Library of Parliament in Ottawa appears to 
have inherited this unfortunate affinity for fire, since 
it has experienced two fires in the last half-century. 
The Quebec fire destroyed part of the library of the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec—which 
was to suffer another fire and the loss of three-quarters 
of its book collection in 1862—and many of the books 
of the Quebec Library Association. 
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today a large and flourishing public library, 
since 1959 housed in a new building, and it 
boasts a fine colection of Canadiana, French 
literature, and baoks on music. 

More should be said, at this point, of the 
above-mentioned Institut Canadien of Mont- 
real. This -literary and scientific society was 
founded in 1844, and quickly attracted many 
intellectuals and freethinkers. This was the 
period when an intellectual awakening was 
taking place, after the 1837-38 rebellion and 
the union of the two Canadas, and it was also 
the period when a great conflict was being 
waged in Europe between the Church and 
The Institut 
creasingly political, radical, and anticlerical 


secular liberalism. became in- 
in nature, and it aroused the hostility of Mer. 
Bourget, the Bishop of Montreal. The Institut 
was condemned by Rome in 1869, after which 
time it declined and finally passed out of 
existence. During its declining years, the In- 
stitut decided to dispose of its controversial 
which had attracted the ire of the 
Church because it contained books which were 


library 


on the Index or which were considered im- 
moral by the clergy—and the library was 
turned over to the Club Canadien on a tempo- 
rary basis. However, clerical interference with 
the library continued, and the Institut decided 
at last to rid itself permanently of the library, 
which was then acquired by the Fraser In- 
stitute. 

Another old public library in Montreal is 
the Mechanics’ Institute. It was organized in 
1828 when Montreal was a city of only 30,000 
inhabitants whose main prosperity derived 
from the fur trade. At that time, instruction 
had not yet begun at McGill University and 
almost the only society devoted to higher 
learning was the Montreal Medical Institute 
(which began in 1823 and later became Mc- 
Gill’s Faculty of Medicine). The goal of the 
Montreal Institution, as it was 
first called, was to provide scientific and tech- 


Mechanics’ 


nical adult education through its lectures and 
its library. The Mechanics’ Institute is no 
longer directly engaged in teaching, but its 
library is still very much alive, and its book 
collection is not, by any means, limited to tech- 
nical literature, although this has been its 
chief specialty. 

The Montreal Y.M.C.A. has also taken an 
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in the field of adult education. 
first Y.M.C.A. branch in North 
America, having been founded in 1851—just 
of the branch set up in 
Boston. The educational program of the Mont- 
real Y.M.C.A. got under way in 1873 when 
night classes were first offered; a library 


active role 


It was the 


two weeks ahead 


which contained three thousand volumes in 
1914—was also set up by the Y.M.C.A. By 
1926, this educational program had become 
so large that the coeducational Sir George 
Williams College—named, like the George Wil- 
liams College in Chicago, after the founder 
of the Y.M.C.A.—was established. In 1934, it 
initiated evening study courses leading to de- 
grees, the first college in Canada to do so, and 
it was the first Canadian college to adopt stu- 
dent counseling as part of its services. Now 
occupying a building adjoining the 
Y.M.C.A., this institution and its small library 
are growing rapidly. 

Like the Montreal Municipal Library,’ the 
Bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice was not established 
until the early part of the present century. Its 
history, however, is a long and curious one. 
It was in 1844 that a French public library, 
the Oeuvre des bons livres, later known as the 


new 


Cabinet de lecture paroissial, was established 
by the Sulpicians in Montreal for the purpose 
of promoting adult education and the reading 
of good literature.* 

The Cabinet de lecture served to undermine 
the popularity of the Institut Canadien, and, 
like the Institut Canadien and the Mechanics’ 
Institute, it offered lectures—through its 
Cercle littéraire, an outgrowth of the Cabinet 
de lecture. It also gave birth to several ortho- 
dox periodicals, such as [Echo du Cabinet de 
lecture, and it aided in the development of the 


* The Bibliothéque de la Ville de Montréal began in 
1903 and today contains more than 500,000 volumes, 
including the very valuable Gagnon Collection of 
Canadiana, purchased in 1910, and the library of 
Aegidius Fauteux, who was, successively, librarian 
of the Bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice and the Municipal 
Library and who did much to build up the book 
collections of both libraries. 

“The priests of Saint-Sulpice have played a very 
important part in the history of Montreal. The first 
Sulpicians came to Canada in 1657, and only a few 
years later the Sulpicians obtained the grant of the 
Island of Montreal and all the seignioral privileges, 
including the administration of justice. 
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PUBLIC ARCHIVES OF CANADA 


Fort of the gentlemen of the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice at Montreal, from an old print. Only the 
two towers still remain. 


faculties of law and medicine of the Laval 
University branch in Montreal. The Cercle 
littéraire suffered an eclipse after the 1860's 
but was revived in 1884 as the Cercle Ville- 
Marie. The Cercle Ville-Marie eventually ab- 
sorbed the Cabinet de lecture, and by 1898 
there were 15,000 volumes in the library of 
the Cercle. Some years later, the Sulpicians de- 
cided to erect a new building to house the li- 
brary, and the Bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice was 
opened in 1915. Closed between 1931 and 
1943 and now run by the provincial govern- 
ment as a public library, it contains over 
200,000 volumes, including one of the finest 
collections of Canadiana in the country. 

It would be impossible to close this cursory 
catalog of Quebec libraries without referring 
to the largest library in the province, that of 
McGill University. The charter for McGill Col- 
lege was obtained in 1821, although James 
McGill’s heirs refused to surrender the prop- 
erty and money which he had bequeathed for 
the founding of the university. Lawsuits fol- 
lowed for many years, until the heirs were 
forced to abandon their claims, and teaching 
did not really begin until 1843. The library re- 
mained small for a long time, but a great step 
forward was taken in 1892 with the construc- 
tion of the Redpath Library (donated by Peter 
Redpath and recently enlarged by a modern 
annex). In the years since 1892, the McGill 
University Library has acquired such out- 
standing collections as the Blacker Library of 
Zoology, the Wood Library of Ornithology, 
the Blackader Library of Architecture, and 


Sir William Osler’s famous collection of books 
dealing with the history of medicine and the 
sciences. Also, McGill University established 
the first library summer school in Canada in 
1904, and offered the first one-year library 
school course in Canada in 1927. 

We have been able to touch only briefly on 
a few of the older libraries in Quebec City and 
Montreal. Some of these libraries, such as the 
Laval University Library, have enjoyed great 
longevity, and we have seen that the Bibli- 
othéque Saint-Sulpice, for example, has sur- 
vived a complicated history of transforma- 


tions, eclipses, and changes of name. We have 


said little concerning the libraries of the vari- 
ous religious communities in the Province of 
Quebec, although some of these, such as the 
library of the Ursulines,® are very old. 
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Canadian Souvenirs—Ill 


ALAN SUDDON 


everyone, 


WELCOME TO CANADA 


(Continued from page 265) 


Those who wish to pursue professional in- 


beyond the conference will 
find fine libraries to visit in the bilingual city 
of Montreal. McGill University and the Univer- 


sity of Montreal have much to offer to those 


terests program 


who are concerned with large university li- 
braries. The circulating libraries, municipal 
and private, French and English, will interest 
the public librarians. For the special librari- 
ans, there are more than seventy special li- 
braries in industrial, banking, insurance, fi- 
nancial, and scientific organizations. There are 
also well-established services to the Catholic 
and Protestant school libraries in the city. 
Some may wish to travel beyond Montreal 
to the nearby capital city of Ottawa or farther 
afield to the metropolitan area of Toronto. In 
both cities, there are many interesting libraries 
and some very attractive new library buildings, 
main and branch. At Montreal. the Conference 


Desk 


about libraries you may wish to visit. 


Information will supply information 

For anyone who gets as far as Toronto, 
Stratford is only one hundred miles farther. 
The Stratford Shakespearean Festival opens on 
June 27. The program will include Romeo and 
Juliet, King John, and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Copies of the detailed program will be 
available at the conference and there will also 
be notices in the ALA Bulletin and the CLA 
Bulletin so that tickets may be ordered di- 
rectly from the Stratford Shakespearean Fes- 
tival office. 

While at the conference, some free time has 
been allowed for trips and pleasures in Mon- 
treal. It is Canada’s largest city and the second 
largest French-speaking city in the world, It 
is one of Canada’s chief art centers and the 
National Film Board is there. Montreal is a 


gourmet’s paradise if one is willing to seek 


out the right places. 

Montreal is the gateway to many delightful 
drives along the St. Lawrence River, to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, and to the Laurentian 
Mountains. The Province of Quebec is the 
stronghold of French culture in Canada and 
has therefore an interest and importance of its 
own. We hope that the unique charm of Que- 
bee and the effectiveness of the joint meetings 
may be symbolized by the motto of the prov- 
eee 


ince, “Je me souviens. 
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by the Rev. Edmond E. Desrochers, S.J. 


T HE LIBRARY PROFESSION is built on the 
foundation of an education of high excellence. 
In Canada library education had a relatively 
early beginning about sixty years ago, but 
attained excellence with accredited library 
schools in the nineteen thirties, Certification 
came about in two provinces in the forties, and 
last year a national standard for certification 
was recognized. 

Library education was started in Canada by 
Charles H. Gould, librarian of McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal, with a summer course in 
1904. It was repeated nearly every summer 
until 1935. The full sessional course began in 
1927, and the McGill Graduate Library School 
was accredited by the ALA in 1930 with Dr. 
Gerhard R. Lomer as director. 

\ summer course Was given from the year 
1911 in Toronto. It was established by Walter 
R. Nursey, inspector of public libraries for 
Ontario. This course became a three-month 
course from 1919 to 1928, 


sity of Toronto’s College of Education began a 


when the Univer- 


one-year course in librarianship which was 
accredited by the ALA in 1937. 

The University of Montreal Library School 
started in 1937, and has been giving courses 
in summer sessions, in Saturday sessions, and 
in a combination of late afternoon and evening 
classes. All courses are taught in French. 

The Mount Saint Vincent Library School, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, offered its courses from 
1938 to 1957. 


@ The Reverend Ed- 
mond Desrochers, 
S.J., chairman of the 
CLA-ACB 


Education Committee. 


Library 


is librarian of the 
Jesuit 
Maison Bellarmin, in 


college, La 


Montreal, and is in 

charge of the school 

library program for 
all the Jesuit colleges in Canada. 
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Canadian library educatio 


The University of Ottawa Library School is 
bilingual, offering its courses in English and 
in French. The school was established in 1938, 
and the one-year full-time course is given over 
a period of four years, classes being held in 
the evening. 

Occasionally in the past, as a service to other 
parts of Canada, summer sessions were held in 
Vancouver, Banff, Trois-Riviéres, Sherbrooke, 
and in Prince Edward Island. Recently, short 
courses have been given in Ontario, and in 
several provinces there have been institutes 
and workshops for teacher-librarians. 

Geographically, graduate library education 
is provided only by institutions of eastern 
Canada. There is no library school west of 
Toronto, and presently only two central prov- 
inces (Ontario and Quebec) have library 
schools. 

Professionally, there are only graduate li- 
brary schools. Canadian colleges do not offer 
undergraduate library programs. Accredita- 
tion, as recognized by the Canadian Library 
Association, is given by the Committee on 
Accreditation of the ALA; on the basis of its 
1951 Standards, the library schools of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and of McGill University 
in Montreal are accredited schools. 

Canadian library schools confer the B.L.S. 
after the first year of professional education 
which is equated with the first year of pro- 
fessional education in the library schools of 
the United States. A course, leading to a 
Canadian Master’s degree in Library Science 
as a sixth-year professional graduate program 
was added to the B.L.S. fifth-year program at 
the University of Toronto in 1950, at the Uni- 
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and certification 


versity of Ottawa in 1950, and at McGill Uni- 
versity in 1956. 

In 1960 two Canadians have the Doctor’s 
degree in Library Science from library schools 
in the United States, and about forty librarians 
have the Master’s degree after a sixth-year 
graduate program. 

Whereas library education in the United 
States is presently working out a solution to 
the problem of the integration of the under- 
graduate program with the graduate, in Can- 
ada, library education has the following prob- 
lems: 1) providing the Maritime provinces 
and_ the library 
2) helping some library schools to 


western provinces with 
schools: 
attain the standards required for accredita- 
tion; 3) providing more institutes and work- 
shops in important fields of professional li- 
brary education; 4) 


part-time and extension courses leading to 


offering facilities for 


the fifth-year degree; 5) starting library sci- 
ence courses for teacher-librarians; 6) work- 
ing out a system of comparing the library 
education of foreign librarians coming to 
Canada with the standards of Canadian library 
education. 

\ national standard for certification of li- 
brarians was adopted by the Canadian Library 
Association at its 1959 annual general meet- 
ing in Edmonton. The standard is “a degree 
recognized by a college or university which 
is a member of the National Conference of 
Canadian Universities, together with, 1) a de- 
gree from a library school accredited by the 
ALA Committee on Accreditation, which accre- 
ditation was recognized by CLA—ACB at the 
Saskatoon Conference in 1955, or 2) such 


equivalent professional education as may be 
approved by CLA—ACB.” 

However, there is no representative and re- 
sponsible national certification board set up 
to handle national certification of librarians 
in Canada. 

The CLA-ACB annual general meeting in 
Edmonton also adopted the following recom- 
mendation: “That the efforts of the Ontario 
Institute of Professional Librarians to achieve 
a clarification of professional standing could 
serve as a guide to similar bodies which might 
be formed in other provinces.” 

The librarians of Ontario 
formed themselves into a professional body, 
the Institute of Professional Librarians, in 
February 1958, as a section of the Ontario 
Library Association. The constitution states 
the objects of the institute as follows: 


professional 


1. To promote the cause of library service in 
Ontario and especially to increase public in- 
terest in and use of professional library serv- 
ice. 

2. To raise the standards of library service in 
Ontario a) by defining and upholding stand- 
ards of professional qualifications of librar- 
ians; b) by encouraging study and research 
on the part of librarians. 

3. To promote the prestige, the interests and the 
welfare of librarians. 

. To co-operate with other organizations having 
similar objectives. 


The professional qualifications required to 
become a member accepted by the Registra- 
tion Committee, according to a recent 1959 
statement, are as follows: 


The Institute recognizes the basic qualifications 
of professional librarianship to be a Bachelor 
of Arts degree from a university of recognized 
standing, and a Bachelor of Library Science or 
Master of Library Science degree from a library 
school accredited by the Canadian or American 
Library Associations. In lieu of these degrees, 
the Institute recognizes the possession of a gen- 
eral university education and a professional edu- 
cation in librarianship, equal in content and 
quality to the above degrees. 


During the first year, 1958-1959, the insti- 
tute has been preparing its incorporation as a 
separate legal entity, and its Registration Com- 
mittee approved 215 applications for member- 
ship. 
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‘  §tandard’s 
Library Furniture 


Form and function combine with 
specialized craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to make 
Standard’s line of library omen“ 


the complete answer to your 


.. 
library operation and decor. W 
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DESIGNED ... by our own technical staff 
working with the nation’s top library furni- 
ture designers. 


BUILT...of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 
mented by the finest tradition- 
ally proved cabinetry tech- 
niques — and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED... 
against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and workmanship 

for a full year. 


recognized and ac 
library furniture 
by Standard 


nationally 
line of 
manufactured 


The famous, 
cepted Donnell 
is exclusively 


Wood Products 


Send today for our latest catalog. 
Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
our free planning service specialists 
to get maximum quality, service and 
layout efficiency. No obligation, of 
course. 


Visit us in Booths 40-41 


10 Columbus Circle * New York 19, N.Y. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin 


Library associations in the other provinces 
are following with interest the development of 
the Ontario Institute. It does not seem likely, 
however, that they will be able, at least in the 
next few years, to set up similar Institutes. 
This is the result of serious differences in li- 
brary development throughout the provinces 
of Canada. 

Legal certification is established in only two 
provinces, British Columbia and Ontario. Cer- 
tification, however, is not compulsory. Pro- 
fessional librarians are distinguished from 
others; certified librarians are favored because 
better status is assured; and libraries tend to 
employ them because their grants are propor- 
tionately raised. But there is no uniformity 
in the two certification schemes. In the other 
provinces no certification scheme is expected 
to be in operation in the near future. 

Library education and certification in 
Canada are under way. The influence of the 
United States and of the American Library 
Association has been beneficial: no-doubt it 
shall continue to be, while Canada travels for- 
ward on the road to full professional maturity. 

sae 


On January 1, 1960 
the Columbia University Press 


inaugurated direct selling in Canada. 


Previously, all book orders were sent to the 
Toronto office of the Oxford University 
Press. Now you can obtain better and 
prompter service on our books by order- 
ing directly from Columbia. 


Columbia's spring list contains many 
timely, informative, and scholarly books. 
Many titles offer mature reflections by 
distinguished men and women on the past 
and future of civilization. Others are con- 
cerned with achievements and perspec- 
tives in literature, psychology, business, 


philosophy, and other fields. 


You will want to visit our booth (No. 36) 
at the Joint Conference of the American 
Library Association and Canadian Library 


Association in June. 


2960 Broadway ® New York 27, N.Y. 
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Books and pamphlets on Canadian libraries 


and librarianship 


7 


Tue state of library service in Canada has been 
reported through a number of surveys during the 
past twenty years, and these reports form the 
bulk of this list. Although some of them are now 
rather old, they are of interest because through 
them one can trace the development of public 
library service to urban and rural areas. They 
show also how experience in one region may have 
influenced the type of library administration 
adopted by another area which developed some- 
what later. 


Bateson, Nora. The Carnegie Library Demon- 
stration in Prince Edward Island, Canada, 1933- 
1936. Charlottetown, P.E.I., Prince Edward Is- 
land libraries, 1936. 52 p. A report on the begin- 
nings of the regional libraries in Prince Edward 
Island. 


Bateson, Nora. Library Survey of Nova Scotia. 
Halifax, N.S., 1938. 40 p. A survey of facilities 
and a suggested plan for public library service. 
Describes briefly regional schemes then in op- 
eration elsewhere in Canada. 

Bennett, N. W. Library Service in Saskatche- 
wan. Saskatoon, Public Library, 1937. 15 p. A 
brief history of libraries, their state, and hopes 
for future development. 


British CoLumBIA. Pusiic Lisrary COMMISSION. 
Survey of Union Libraries in British Columbia. 
Victoria, 1950. 59 p. A review of the results of 
twenty years of rural library service in British 
Columbia. 


e@ Pamela Hardisty is assistant to the director of 
reference services at the National Library, Ot- 
tawa. 


and some Canadian library periodicals 


A selected list by A. Pamela Hardisty 


CanapA. NATIONAL Liprary ApvisorY CommMiIt- 
TEE. Progress Report and Recommendations, sub- 
mitted to F. Gordon Bradley, Secretary of State 
of Canada. Ottawa, 1951. 15 leaves. A report on 
the work then being done by the Canadian Biblio- 
graphic Centre—the publication of Canadiana, 
a national bibliography, and the compilation of 
a national union catalogue—and a recommenda- 
tion for the establishment of a national library 
to take over these projects and others. An inter- 
esting sequel to this is the most recent annual 
report of the National Library. 


CANADIAN Liprary AssociaTION. Investigation 
Report on Library Education, by Dorothy B. Chat- 
win. Ottawa, Canadian Library Association, 1955. 
22 p. (Education for librarianship. Study no. 1.) 
A preliminary step toward setting up a Canadian 
system of accreditation for Canadian library 
schools. 


CANADIAN LipraAry ASSOCIATION, LiprARY LEGIs- 
LATION ComMMITTEE. Canadian Public Library 
Laws, 1953. Ottawa, 1953. 145 p. (Its Reference 
Publication no. 2.) Provides consolidations of 
the statutes governing the establishment and ad- 
ministration of public libraries in each province. 
Includes the federal act respecting the estab- 
lishment of a national library and the book de- 
posit regulations. Supplements issued in 1954, 
1956, and 1958. 


CANADIAN Liprary Councit. Libraries in the 
Life of the Canadian Nation. Pt. 1: Public li- 
braries. Ottawa, 1946. 107 p. This report, pre- 
sented to the organizational conference of the Ca- 
nadian Library Association and based on replies 
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to a questionnaire circulated by the Council, pro- 
vides information on the various phases of pub- 
lic library work. 


CANADIAN Liprary Councit. Library Service for 
Canada, a Brief. Ottawa, 1944. 20 p. An exposé 
of the state of library service and the need for 
provincial aid, followed by a plea for the estab- 
lishment of a national library. 


COMMISSION OF ENguiry [into the library situa- 
tion in Canada]. Libraries in Canada, a study of 
library conditions and needs, by the Commission 
of Enquiry, John Ridington, chairman, Mary J. 
L. Black, George H. Locke. Toronto, Ryerson 
Press, 1933. 153 p. This Carnegie-financed study 
outlines the public library’s position in each 
province and makes recommendations for its 
improvement. Included also are government and 


university libraries. 


GrossMAN, Peter. Library Service in Neu 
Brunswick, a report and recommendations. Fred- 
ericton, N.B., Dept. of Education, 1953. 62 p. 
A brief outline of the history and present con- 
dition of existing public, college, and university 
libraries is followed by suggestions for a pro- 
vincial library organization to strengthen and ex- 


tend their services. 


Houmes, M. C. Library Service in British Colum- 
bia; a brief history of its development. Victoria, 
B.C., Public Library 1959. 82 p. 
A factual history of the various phases of library 
service from their beginnings. Includes regional, 


Commission, 


municipal, special, legislative, and academic li- 
braries and the Public Library Commission. 


Mannine, M. E. A Village Library, the Story of 
the Streetsville Library, 1854-1959. Streetsville, 
Ont., 1959. 24 p. The history of an Ontario vil- 
lage library from its beginning as the Streetsville 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Institute. 


Smit, L. H. The Unreluctant Years; a critical 
approach to children’s literature. Chicago, Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1953. 193 p. The au- 
thor, for many years head of children’s services 
in the Toronto Public Library, says in her pref- 
ace, “The aim of this book is to consider chil- 
dren’s books as literature, and to discover some 
of the which 
judged.” 


standards by they can be so 


SOME CANADIAN LIBRARY PERIODICALS 


Librarians and other library staff members in 
Canada have formed a number of associations 
federal, provincial, civic or municipal, staff, and 
special. Most of these associations publish some 
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kind of bulletin at regular or irregular intervals 

some are printed, the larger number are proc- 
essed publications. No attempt is made here to 
provide a complete list, but only to indicate the 
types of publications and mention some exam- 
ples. 

The Canadian Library Directory issued by the 
Canadian Library Association includes a Direc- 
tory of Canadian Library Associations wherein 
titles and editors of publications are listed. The 
Canadian Library Literature Index, a prelimi- 
nary check list prepared by the Reference Sec- 
tion of the Canadian Library Association and 
issued in 1956, indexed a great many of these 
bulletins. A few are indexed regularly in the 
Canadian Index to Periodicals and Documentary 
Films and in Library Literature. 

The Canadian Library Association itself pub- 
lishes two periodicals. The Canadian Library As- 
sociation Bulletin, which is issued six times a 
year, has articles in English or French by and 
about librarians, libraries, and the business of the 
Association. Feliciter, a newsletter, is a processed 
publication. 

L’ Association 
de langue francaise, an association of French- 
speaking Canadian librarians, issues a quarterly 
Bulletin in French. 

Two examples of provincial bulletins are the 
British Columbia Library Quarterly, published 
by the British Columbia Library Association, and 
the Ontario Library Review, a quarterly pub- 
lished by the Provincial Library Service of the 
Ontario Department of Education. These are 
both indexed in the Canadian Index and Library 
Literature. A processed publication of approxi- 
mately the same age as the British Columbia 
Library Quarterly is the APLA Bulletin, issued 
by the Atlantic Provinces Library Association. 

The Montreal and Toronto chapters of the 
Special Libraries Association each issue a bulle- 


canadienne des_ bibliothécaires 


tin. 

The publications of staff associations are gen- 
erally concerned with news of the staff members 
and of the organization, and are mainly of local 
interest only. Some examples of these are View- 
points, issued by the Vancouver Public Library 
Staff Association, the News Notes of the Edmon- 
ton Public Library, and the Newfoundland Re- 
gional Libraries Newsletter, issued by the New- 
foundland Regional Libraries. 

Most of the Canadian library periodicals are 
available on microfilm from the Canadian Li- 
brary Association. A full listing of these micro- 
films is in the new CLA Publications Catalogue, 
available on request from the Association at 
63 Sparks Street, Ottawa. eee 
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Pre- and post-conference 


tours from Montreal 


This year conference-goers will have an un- 
usual opportunity to combine vacation and 
sight-seeing tours in Canada with a visit to 
Montreal. This article tells what vacation trav- 
elers can expect to find around Montreal and 
lists specific tours, some of which have been 
specially arranged to follow the conference. 
The author, an enthusiastic traveler, is refer- 
ence librarian in the Department of Labour 


Library, Ottawa. 


by Florence A. Bissett 


F or Many delegates, the trip to Montreal will 
involve considerable time and expense. Why 
not combine it with a vacation trip either be- 
fore or after? Montreal is ideally situated if 
you wish to take a trip in Quebec Province or 
in Ontario. 

One-day tours from Montreal. You can 
take an all-day tour from Montreal to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway’ or to the Laurentian Moun- 
tains.* The Laurentians are famous for winter 
skiing, but are beautiful at any time of the 
year. There are excellent hotels. The country 
is beautiful, the French villages different and 
interesting, and the people hospitable. In many 
places English is not spoken at all—a good op- 
portunity to practice your French. Of course, 
in the main tourist centers English is spoken. 
Towns often visited are Mont Tremblant, Ste- 
Adéle, Ste-Agathe, St-Jovite, Ste-Marguerite, 
and St-Sauveur. 

Three- or four-day tours of Quebec 
City. Eastward from Montreal you can follow 
the St. Lawrence River to Quebec City,’ only 


* These numbers refer to tours more fully described 
at the end of the article. 


178 miles away. Quebec City is the capital o1 
the Province of Quebec, and one of our most 
“old world” cities. On its streets you will hear 
little English and can imagine yourself in 
Europe. Many of the houses are built right on 
the street; anyone walking along the narrow 
sidewalk needs to be vigilant to avoid front 
doors, which are apt to be opened suddenly 
when the occupant is leaving in a hurry. Que- 
bec has good hotels, many restaurants serve 
excellent food and wine, and there is enough 
sight-seeing to last for days. 

The old city was surrounded by a wall; an 
interesting walk follows these old fortifications, 
but be sure to wear comfortable shoes because 
the streets are steep. Quebec is divided into 
Upper and Lower Town. Lower Town can be 
reached by an elevator (L’Ascenseur) from 
Dufferin Terrace in front of the Chateau 
Frontenac hotel in Upper Town, or you can 
walk down and ride up. You will not want to 
walk up unless you are sound of wind and 
limb. In Lower Town the streets are narrow, 
cobbled, and lined with picturesque houses. 
Notre Dame des Victoires church in Lower 
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Town survived the shelling of British troops in 
1759, during the struggle between the English 
and French for possession of Quebec, but most 
of Lower Town was destroyed by the bom- 
bardment and was rebuilt after the end of the 
French regime. 

In Upper Town are the hotels, the Anglican 
Cathedral, the Basilica, Laval University (the 
oldest French-speaking university in North 
America), the provincial legislative buildings, 
and many excellent shops. Bus trips can be 
taken to the Citadel (the fort which guarded 
Quebec from invasion) and to the Plains of 
Abraham where General Wolfe and his British 
forces defeated the Marquis de Montcalm in 
1759. The modern city of Quebec has devel- 
oped west and north of the old walls of Upper 
Town. 

A short drive from Quebec City is the 
shrine of Sainte-Anne-de-Beaupré, visited by 
almost 2 million pilgrims and sight-seers each 
year. 


The Saguenay—five- or six-day tours. 
If you want to relax, take a restful boat trip. 
The Saguenay cruise‘ is recommended, but 
make reservations well in advance for this is a 
popular trip. Boats leave Montreal, go down 
the St. Lawrence River past Quebec City to 
the mouth of the Saguenay River and up the 
Saguenay River. There is beautiful scenery, 
and for anyone suffering from Post-Confer- 
ence Letdown, this can be a restful five or six 
days. 


Murray Bay—five- or six-day tours. 
Another restful holiday might take you to 
Murray Bay,° about 250 miles east of Mont- 
real. This is one of the most fashionable sum- 
Opposite: left, top, the majestic Laurentian 
Mountains, as seen from a lookout atop Mont 
Tremblant in Mont Tremblant Provincial Park, 
Quebec; center, Montmorency Falls on the St. 
Lawrence River, near Quebec City; bottom, a 
typical caléche passes under St. Louis Gate car- 
rying sight-seers on a tour of Quebec City; right, 
top, Manoir Richelieu, Pointe-au-Pic. Province of 
Quebec; top center, locks of the Rideau Canal, in 
the background the Interprovincial Bridge con- 
necting with Hull, P.Q.; lower center, aerial view 
of downtown Toronto with Royal York Hotel in 
the foreground; bottom, holiday hikers on the 
Gaspé near the village of Percé, Quebec. 


FRATERNITY + 5% 


One of the facts to be remembered about 
the Montreal Conference is that the Ca- 
nadian dollar is worth between four and 
five cents more than the United States 
dollar. Conference-goers from the United 
States are urged to buy either Canadian 
currency or travelers’ checks to spend in 
Montreal. It is not difficult to use Ameri- 
can money in Montreal, but it is often 
inconvenient. Furthermore, the rate of 
exchange is a little better at a bank than 
at the places where money is spent. 


mer resorts in the province. Its hotel, the 
Manoir Richelieu, is famous for its accom- 
modations and for its collection of early Ca- 
nadian prints and paintings, which were pre- 
sented to the hotel by W. H. Coverdale, a for- 
mer president of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. If you plan to stay for several days, be 
sure to visit Laurentide Park, a beautiful pro- 
vincial park of over four thousand square 
miles of wooded, rolling country, dotted with 
beautiful lakes. 

An interesting organized tour includes Que- 
bec City and Murray Bay. (On the map of 
Quebec Province issued by the provincial gov- 
ernment, look for La Malbaie, not Murray 
Bay.) 


The Gaspé Peninsula—six- to eight- 
day tours. Still farther eastward, on the south 
side of the St. Lawrence, lies the Gaspé Penin- 
sula.° An excellent highway follows the coast, 
and there are good hotels, motels, and restau- 
rants, and wonderful scenery. The place names 
are a delight, telling of the early French 
settlers, their hunting and fishing, and above ~ 
all their deeply religious spirit—Ste-Félicité, 
St-Joachim-de-Tourelle, Trois-Pistoles, Petite- 
Riviére-au-Renard, Cap-d’Espoir, Ruisseau- 
Castor, and many others. You can go around 
the Gaspé Peninsula in your own car, by bus, 
or by train and bus. 


Ottawa—Capital City of Canada. The 
capital city of Canada is Ottawa, 122 miles 
northwest of Montreal, in the province of On- 
tario. Several trains and buses run every day 


between Montreal and Ottawa and it is 
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possible to make a one-day trip. There are good 


hotels and motels, and there is much to see. 
On the north is the Ottawa River, the Rideau 
Canal cuts through the center of the city, and 
the Rideau River flows through the eastern 
section. Boat trips on the Rideau Canal and 


Ottawa River start near the Chateau Laurier 
hotel. This of 


greatly to Ottawa's beauty 


adds 
traffic 


abundance waterways 


and_ its 
problems. 

In Ottawa the Parliament 
buildings, the Peace Tower, the Public Ar- 
chives, and the Library of Parliament, plus as 


you can visit 


many as fifty government libraries, the public 
library, several university libraries, and the 
National Library at Tunney’s Pasture. The 
Library Association headquarters 
is in Ottawa—Room 603, 63 Sparks Street. 
The American embassy, a dignified build- 


Canadian 


ing on Wellington Street, faces the Parliament 
buildings, and the ambassador’s residence is 
in Rockcliffe, a separate municipality east of 
the junction of the Rideau and the Ottawa 
rivers. In the Gatineau Hills, a few minutes’ 
drive across the Ottawa River in Quebec, 
beautiful parkways have been built by the 
federal government. 

Ottawa—Thousand Islands Tour. 
From Ottawa it is easy to drive or go by bus 
or train to Brockville for the Thousand Is- 
lands cruise,’ if you do not stop there on your 
way to the conference. This is a pleasant day’s 
outing along the St. Lawrence River past 
beautiful islands, many of them with palatial 
summer homes. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway and the parks 
which are being developed along it on the 
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“The St. Lawrence is a beautiful, powerful work- 
horse of a river. It has a uniform flow, a good 
firm bottom and doesn’t overflow its banks, silt 
or erode. It is the best behaved river on earth. 
{/ways it has been an integral part of Canada’s 
transport system, but we’re just waking up from 
a long indifference to it in the U.S.”—Martin W. 
Oettershagen (chairman, U.S. St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation) quoted in Satur- 
day Night, November 7, 1959, p. 22. 


DOLE PPP OPPO 


Canadian side are only fifty miles south of 
Ottawa. 

Toronto—commercial center of Canada. 
Toronto the city of Ontario, 
and although smaller than Montreal, it is the 


is capital 
chief commercial, industrial, and financial cen- 
ter of Canada. Here are all the attractions you 
would expect in a large city—good hotels and 
restaurants, large department stores, specialty 
shops, and the only subway in Canada. Hotel 
rates range from $9.50 European Plan at the 
Royal York and Park Plaza, and there are 
many motels on the main highways approach- 
ing the city. 

The Toronto Public Library with its many 
branches, the University of Toronto Library, 
and several special libraries should be visited 
if you are still interested in libraries. The pro- 
vincial Parliament buildings and the Legisla- 
tive Library are in Queen’s Park, only a few 
minutes’ walk from the university. 

The Stratford Festival. A “must” if you 
can take the time is the Stratford Festival at 
Stratford, Ontario,* 120 of To- 
ronto. It was begun several years before the 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford, Connecti- 
cut, and has a unique theater situated in park- 
land on the banks of the Avon River, along 
which swim regal white swans. This season, 
from June 27 to September 17, the Festival is 
offering three Shakespearean plays, Romeo 
and Juliet (with Julie Harris as the star), 
King John, and A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
From July 15 to August 14, music lovers may 
hear H.M.S. Pinafore and the National Festi- 
val Orchestra with such artists as Glenn Gould, 


miles west 


Oscar Shumsky, and Leonard Rose. 

It is a pleasant drive to Stratford through 
the Ontario countryside in your own car or by 
bus, and the Canadian National Railway has 
an excellent all-expense tour. Experienced Fes- 
tival visitors have found it wise to make reser- 
vations for lunch and dinner at one of the 
hotels before and after performances. If you 
like picnics, it is a Festival tradition to picnic 
beside the Avon River at lunch time and be- 
tween matinee and evening performances. 


The June ALA Bulletin will have articles on 
sight-seeing in Montreal and on the museums 
and libraries of this historic city. 
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1. St. Lawrence Seaway Tour 


These are long tours, but could be taken be- 
fore or after the conference—or on a free day, 
if you have one. 


Combination Montreal and St. Lawrence Seaway 
tour. 


Arranged by the Murray Hill Limousine Service. 
Departure time—10 a.m. from Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel; returns 3 p.m. Cost complete, including 
lunch—$6.95. 


Sight-seeing tour ““B’’—St. Lawrence Seaway 


Arranged by the Murray Hill Limousine Service 
(minimum of 25). Covers approximately one 
hundred running time including four 
5 hours, 30 minutes. Departure time— 
9:30 a.m. from the Queen Elizabeth; returns 
3:00 p.m. Price (includes luncheon at Ste-Hé- 
léne-de-Champlain restaurant on St. Helen’s 
Island ) —$6.95. 


miles; 


stops 


2. The Laurentians 
ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


Via Canadian National Railway. 


One-day conducted tour, daily from July 1 to 
August 31. Special deluxe coach leaves Provincial 
Transport Central Terminal at 1188 Dorchester 
St., West. at 10 A.M., returns at 5:30 p.m. Total 
fare (including luncheon )—$7.95. 


Via Murray Hill Limousine Service. 


The tour provides for luncheon at the Lauren- 
tide Inn in Ste-Agathe-des-Monts situated on the 
shore of Lac des Sables, includes a sight-seeing 
launch tour of Lac des Sables. Afternoon tea at 
the Chantecler in Ste-Adéle. Departure time— 
9:30 a.m. daily from the Queen Elizabeth; re- 
turns 5:30 p.m. Price—$14.75. 


3. Montreal to Quebee City 


Via Canadian National Railways. 


Four-day all-expense tour—$75.00 single; $67.00 
double. 


Post-conference tours specially arranged 
by the Murray Hill Limousine Service in- 
clude a three-day tour to Quebec City and 
a five-day tour to Murray Bay. These tours 
leave Montreal on Saturday, June 25. 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


Andre Bourgault carves the habitant farmer at 
his studio, St. Jean-Port-Joli, Quebec. 


Via Murray Hill Limousine Service. 


Three-day post-conference tour—Saturday, June 
25, Sunday, June 26, and Monday, June 27. Cost 
per person (not including -neals)—$44.75 sin- 
gle; $39.75 double. 


4. Montreal to the Saguenay 


Via Canada Steamship Lines. 
Montreal—Saguenay tour. 

Five-day tour stopping at Quebec, Murray Bay, 
and Tadoussac, beginning about June 15. Leaves 
Victoria Pier in Montreal at 6:45 p.m. Minimum 
cost—$142.50 double, plus U.S. tax: $5.78. 


Richelieu Cruise. 


Six-day cruise on the SS Richelieu from Mon- 
treal to Chicoutimi and return, Leaves Montreal 
at 9:30 a.m. each Monday starting June 21; ar- 
rangements can be made for going aboard Sun- 
day evening. Minimum cost—$149.50 plus U.S. 
tax: $9.85. 


5. Montreal to Murray Bay 


Via Murray Hill Limousine Service. 


Five-day post-conference tour, Saturday, June 
25, to Wednesday, June 29. Cost per person (not 
including meals) —$69.75 single; $63.50 double. 
Reservations should be made at least three weeks 
in advance. 


6. Montreal to the Gaspé 
ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


Via Murray Hill Limousine Service. 


Eight-day tour leaving the Sheraton—Mt. Royal 
Hotel at 1 p.m., also from Queen Elizabeth Hotel. 
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The tour can accommodate up to thirty persons; 
reservations should be made at least three weeks 
Cost—$253.00; single $19.00 addi- 


in advance. 


tional. 
\ special tour can be arranged to depart from 


Montreal prior to June 25, or on any day follow- 
ing, provided there is a minimum of eight per- 


sons booked 


Via Gray Coach Line. 


Seven-day tour leaving Montreal at 9:00 A.M. 


Cost—$164.95. 


Via Canadian National Railways “Maple Leaf 
Tour” No. M-9, 

Montreal at 8:30 
three-day motor tour of the 


Peninsula—return Mont Joli by 
arrive in Montreal at 7:30 a.m. (Only one 


Six-day leaves P.M.—to 
Mont Joli by train 


tour 


from 
train 
piece of hand baggage per person will be allowed 
on the Gaspé motor tour.) Cost—single, $144.00; 


double. $139.00. 


7. Ottawa to Thousand Islands 


via Colonial Coach Lines. 


By bus 


Daily from July 1 to Labor Day; leave Ottawa 

8:15 a.m., arrive Brockville—11:30 a.m. Trans- 
Snider Boat launch for trip 
through the Thousand Islands—a stop for dinner 
Brockville. Brockville—3 :45 


6 p.m. Cost (not including 


fer to Company 


return to Leave 
p.M., arrive Ottawa 
dinner ) —$7.00. 


By car to Brockville. 


my 
‘ 


Distance—72 miles. 
Drive to Prescott on Highway 16; 
cott to Brockville on Highway 2, following the 


St. Lawrence River. 


from Pres- 


8. Montreal to Stratford 


Vontreal—470 miles 


miles from Toronto). 


Distance from 


Via Canadian National Railway. 

Package tours to Stratford, reservations for over- 
night accommodations, and tickets for the Shake- 
speare Festival. 


COACH 


$41.00 
41.50 
42.00 


ACCOMMODATIONS FIRST CLASS CLASS 
$56.00 


56.50 


57.00 


Double-bedded room 
Twin-bedded room 
Single room 


The above prices include round-trip transporta- 
tion from Montreal to Stratford, accommodations 
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for one night in Stratford at a private home ap- 
proved by Festival Committee, choice seats at the 
matinee and evening theater Festival perform- 
ance. (Rates are subject to change in 1960.) 


By car. 


short route, Quebec High- 
way 17;—north route via Montebello 
and Lachute, Quebec Highway 8. Ottawa to 
Toronto, to Stratford via Peterborough: Ottawa 
to Perth, Highway 15; Perth to Peterborough, 
Highway 7; Peterborough to Newcastle, High- 
way 115; Newcastle to Toronto, Highway 401 
(which skirts the northern part of Toronto) to 
Highway 11 (Yonge St.) ; North on 11 to Thorn- 
hill; left on Highway 7 to Stratford. 

The North York Public Library is situated on 
Highway 11 near Thornhill and is an interesting 
new building. 

Ottawa to Stratford is a long trip for one day. 
\ pleasant stopover can be made at Peterborough 
where there are a number of motels. 

Hotel rates in Stratford range from about 
$3.50 to $9.00 European Plan. There are motels 
on the outskits of the city, and many private 
homes take in Festival visitors. Reservations for 
tickets to all Festival 
accommodations can be made in writing to The 
Festival Office, Stratford, Ontario, Canada. 


Montreal to Ottawa: 
shore 


performances and _ for 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF TRAVEL AGENTS 


Montreal Tourist and Convention Bureau Inc. 
2055 Peel Street 
Mentreal 2, Canada 
Telephone: UN6-6983 
Murray Hill Limousine Service Ltd. 
1380 Barre Street 
Montreal, Canada 
Telephone: W 07-531] 
Canadian National Railways 
Central Station 
Montreal, Canada 
Telephone: UN1-7311 
Canadian Pacific Railways 
Windsor Station 
Montreal, Canada 
Telephone: UN6-5581 
Canada Steamship Lines Ltd. 
Ticket offices in the Laurentien, Mount Royal, and 
Queen Elizabeth hotels 
Gray Line Sightseeing Tours and 
Colonial Coach Lines Ltd. 
Provincial Transport Central Terminal 
1188 Dorchester Street West 
Montreal, Canada 
Telephone: UN6-8441 
(This is situated a couple of blocks west of the 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel on the same side of Dorchester 
Street.) eee 
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THE STRATFORD FESTIVAL—-1960 


The Stratford Festival dream began in January 
1952, with an idea advanced by Tom Patterson 
for open-air production of Shakespearean plays. 
In October of that year the Stratford Shakes- 
pearean Festival Foundation was chartered. But 
plans were altered, and the first two plays 

Richard III and All’s Well That Ends Well 

were presented in a tent theater, filled to 98 
per cent capacity. By 1957 a new permanent 
theater housed the Elizabethan stage adapted by 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch in 1953 for the Stratford 
Festival Company. This unique stage has seven 


acting levels, balcony, trap door, and six major 


entrances; no spectator in the auditorium—which 
seats 2190—is more than 65 feet from the stage. 
There are also offices for the business and 
artistic staff, workrooms, and property and cos- 
tume storage facilities. 

Three plays will be presented during the 1960 
season, June 27 to September 17. King John 
is the first Festival performance of the season, 
June 27. A Midsummer Night’s Dream opens on 
June 28. Romeo and Juliet will be portrayed by 
Bruno Gerussi and Julie Harris in the third play 
of the season, opening June 29. 

Festival ticket and accommodation order forms 
are included in a brochure available from the 
Stratford Shakespearean Festival, Stratford, On- 
tario. 


ABOVE: Stratford Shakespearean Festival theater, 
foyer entrance with promenade deck overhead. 
RicHT: Top, scene from 1959 production of As 
You Like It; Top CENTER, unique Elizabethan 
stage utilized in a scene from 1955 Merchant of 
Venice; CENTER, Othello, 1959; Borrom, 1956 
production of Henry V. 





JACQUES BARZUN 
THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT 
“A wise and witty critique of American culture 


and values.” LC 59-6300. $5.00 


Six 
PETER FLEMING 
Notable THE SIEGE AT PEKING 


“Dramatic description of the Boxer Rebellion.” 
Illustrated. LC 59-10580. $4.00 


THOMAS GRIFFITH 
THE WAIST-HIGH CULTURE 
Books “An evaluation of modern American life with 


its emphasis on conformity and mediocrity.” 
LC 58-12449. $4.00 
of 1959 
MARGARET LEECH 
IN THE DAYS OF McKINLEY 
S | d b ‘“‘Narrates an era of the American past which 
e ecte Y has implications for the future.” Illustrated. 
LC 59-6310. $7.50 


the CHARLTON OGBURN, Jr. 
THE MARAUDERS 


N ota b | e Boo ks “A moving tribute to the men of the 1944 Burma 


campaign.” Illustrated. LC 59-7330. $4.50 


Counc | SANTHA RAMA RAU 


MY RUSSIAN JOURNEY 
of A LA “Everyday life in Russia as seen by the author, 


her husband and young son.” LC 58-8864. $4.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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Newbery and Caldecott 
awards 1960 


by Julia J. Brody 


Tue 1960 Newbery award goes to Joseph 
Krumgold for Onion John published by the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, selected as the 
most distinguished contribution to American 
children’s literature published during 1959. 
Marie Hall Ets is the recipient of the Calde- 
cott medal awarded annually to the artist of 
the most outstanding picture book, for Nine 
Days to Christmas published by the Viking 
Press. 

For the first time in the Newbery award’s 
history, the medal winner has already been a 
recipient of this award. Joseph Krumgold re- 
ceived the award in 1954 for his first book 
... And Now Miguel. 

Onion John is a perceptive story, rich in 
characterization which stirs deep emotion one 
moment and evokes laughter the next. Onion 
John is a delightful product of the old world, 
conversant with charms and incantations nec- 
essary in dealing with nature’s capriciousness. 
His home, located at the city dump, is cleverly 
constructed of useful rubble, stones, and four 
bathtubs ideal for growing vegetables, at 
which he is more adept than most of the town’s 
citizenry. As general handy man, he is part 
of the town’s fabric although his speech is not 
understood by anyone but twelve-year-old 


@ Mrs. Brody is chil- 
dren’s 
the Borough 
office of the New 


York Public Library. 


specialist in 
Bronx 


Andy. The warm friendship and empathy be- 
tween the boy and man is drawn by a master 
craftsman. Andy’s relationship with his par- 
ents is handled with the same skill. Between 
father and son there is love but also the eternal 
conflict of the parent wanting to relive his 
life in the child, certain that it can only result 
in a richer and happier life for him. It is 
through Onion John and his very basic wis- 
dom that the situation is resolved. The book 
offers a superb portrayal of human relations, 
and throughout there is an aura of warmth, 
sincerity, and profound humanity. 

The man who inspired the portrait of Onion 
John died a few years ago and is buried in an 
unmarked grave on a hill in Belvidere, New 
Jersey. The Rotarians who play so prominent 
a role in the book by trying to give Onion 
John the comforts of our civilization with 
rather unfortunate consequences are planning 
in real life their final gesture toward their 
friend. Inspired by the book’s publication, 
they have ordered a monument to be placed at 
his grave and have asked the author to officiate 
at the ceremony, thus adding to the stark real- 
ities of life an unexpected story-book quality. 

Joseph Krumgold has won acclaim in many 
capitals of the world for his work in another 
medium, the documentary film. Here too, the 
artist’s brush is apparent, for in them he 
points up the less obvious underlying tones of 
life, and has imbued them with the same sen- 
sitivity found in his books. Although Joseph 
Krumgold’s work has brought him to many 
parts of the world, his permanent home is with 
his wife and son on their farm in Hope, New 


Book jacket for Onion John, for which Joseph 
Krumgold received his second Newbery award. 
The book was published by Thomas Y. Crowell 


Company. 
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A CANTICLE FOR LEIBOWITZ 


By WALTER M. MILLER 


“An exciting and imaginative story ... 
Unconditionally recommended.” 
Library Journal. $4.95 


THE THIEF IN THE WHITE 


COLLAR 


By NORMAN JASPAN 
with Hillel Black 


Embezzlement and embezzlers in mod 
ern American business. “Recommend 
ed for both large and small libraries.”’ 

—Library Journal. $4.95 


PRIDE OF POSSESSION 
By JAMES STREET and DON TRACY 


“Boys, dogs and the country of western 
North Carolina .. . in the spirit of Old 
Yeller ... Young Adult collections.” 


»—- 


—Library Journal. $3.75 


UNCLE PAUL 
By CELIA FREMLIN 


“Tmaginative, suspense-filled tale set in 
present day England. Absorbing and 
deliciously spine-chilling. Recommend 


ed.” —Library Journal. $3.75 


A MATTER OF PRIDE 
By DOROTHY SIMPSON 


“Follows The Honest Dollar and A 
Lesson for Janie. The people are real 
and the situations natural and often 
most amusing. Recommended for girls.” 

-Library Journal. $2.95 


Coming April 25 


RETURN TO JAPAN 
By ELIZABETH GRAY VINING 


“A sequel to the author’s Windows for 
the Crown Prince . . . impressions gath 
ered on two recent trips to Japan... 
The wedding and festivities make in 
teresting reading. Recommended for 
all libraries.”"—Library Journal. $4.50 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


| Jersey. Recently his work has been in the 


| newer field of television. 


Runners-up for the Newbery award are: 


| Jean George, My Side of the Mountain, Dut- 


ton; Gerald Johnson, America is Born, Mor- 
row; Carol Kendall, The Gammage Cup, Har- 
court, 

The Caldecott 
medal, awarded an- 
nually to the artist 
of the most out- 
standing picture 
book, goes to Marie 
Hall Ets, for Nine 
Days to Christmas, 
published by _ the 
Viking Press. She 
has that rare talent 
among creators of 
children’s books in 


Marie Hall Ets catching every nu- 


| ance in the young child’s world with the au- 


thenticity of a reflection in a mirror. Her 
name is synonymous with distinguished pic- 


ture books, and for many children hers are 
| among their first experiences with the delights 
| that books can offer. 


Her early life on the edge of Wisconsin’s 
great north woods, and later her social work 
with children both here and in Czechoslovakia 
have infused her stories and pictures with that 
special quality of child wonder. She is now 
living in New York City, where she devotes her 


Ceci in Nine Days to Christmas, published by 
Viking Press, which won the Caldecott medal 
for Marie Hall Ets. 





time to creating books for children. 

Until recently Mrs. Ets has lived in a num- 
ber of areas of the United States and only re- 
cently in Mexico. It was in Mexico that she 
received her inspiration for Nine Days to 
Christmas which she wrote in collaboration 


with Aurora Labastida, children’s librarian of | 


the Benjamin Franklin Library in Mexico 
City. 

This is the story of Ceci, just five, and now 
old enough to have her own posada, the parties 
held for nine days to herald the coming of 
Christmas. She may even select her own 
pinata, one of those gayly decorated paper fig- 
ures which, when shattered, shower their deli- 
cacies of fruits and sweets for all to enjoy. 
Throughout, the pictures and story capture all 
the excitement of the small child in anticipa- 
tion of the holiday season. 

Although Marie Ets has used simple lines 
and only a few colors with a soft gray wash as 
a background which grows in deepening in- 
tensity as the day ends, there is a feeling of 
sparkling brilliance. In these pictures she has 
caught the feelings of the little girl as well as 
the very flavor of that handsome city with its 
vibrant color and vitality. 

As with all her other books, Nine Days to 
Christmas already has its very comfortable 
place with the children and will be brought out 
to be enjoyed again and again. 

Runners-up for the Caldecott medal are: 
Adrienne Adams, Houses from the Sea, by 
Alice E. Goudey, Scribner; and Maurice Sen- 
dak, Moon Jumpers, by Janice May Udry, 
Harper. 

The recipients of the 1960 Newbery and 
Caldecott awards were announced on March 


14 from the New York office of Frederic G. | 


Melcher, donor of the medals. At the time of 
the announcement, the medals were presented 
to the Children’s Services Division of the 
American Library Association and accepted 


for the division by the chairman of its New- 


bery-Caldecott Awards Committee. The actual 


presentation to the award winners will be | 


made on the evening of Tuesday, June 21, at 
the Children’s Book Awards banquet to be 
held at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in Mon- 
treal during the joint conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association and the Canadian 
Library Association. eee 


Caldecott 
Award 1960 


The Caldecott Medal for the most 
distinguished American picture 
book for children to 


MARIE HALL ETS 


for 
her 


book 


NINE DAYS TO CHRISTMAS 


BY MARIE HALL £TS & ADEORA LABASTIDA 


NINE DAYS 


TO 


CHRISTMAS 


by Marie Hall Ets and 
Aurora Labastida 


“Christmas, /as posadas and Mexico, Marie Hall 
Ets and Aurora Labastida, children’s librarian 
of the Benjamin Franklin Library in Mexico 
City, are a combination to bring about a miracle, 
and the miracle has occurred. Small Ceci has 
her first posada and searches through the Christ- 
mastime market for exactly the right pinata 
with which to end it. Finally, she settles on a 
golden star, the Star of Christmas. Somehow, 
the bright regional pictures and the tender 
amusing text convey both the mirth and the 
glory of the seasons. For all picture-book col- 
Sippie Joe JOHNSON, 

Library Journal $3.25 


lections.” 


THE VIKING PRESS 
New York 22, N.Y. 





Notable children’s books 
of 1959 


the Book Evaluation Committee of 
{merican Li- 


Selected by 
the Children’s Services Division, 
brary aided by 
children’s librarians in eighteen cities. Mary K. 
EAKIN, lowa State Teachers Colege, Cedar Falls, 
lowa, is chairman of the committee. 


{ssociation, suggestions from 


Tales, by Hans Christian Andersen. 
Translated from the Danish by Eva Le Gal- 
lienne. Pictures by Maurice Sendak. Harper, 
$3.95. 

Newly translated in a fresh, colloquial style and 
illustrated with handsome drawings that are me- 


Seven 


dieval in flavor. 


Old One-Toe, by Michel Aimé Baudouy. I!lus- 
trated by Johannes Troyer. Harcourt, $3.00. 


With insight and skill the author has created a 
suspenseful atmospheric of a wily fox and 
the boy and elderly man who match wits with it. 


The Two Uncles of Pablo, by Harry Behn. Il- 
Mel Harcourt, 


story 


lustrated by Silverman. 


$3.00. 
A richly humorous, perceptive character study of a 
young Mexican boy and his two dissimilar, feuding 


uncles. 


Mice are the hero and heroine of two notable 
children’s books of 1959. Norman the Doorman, 
right, was created by Don Freeman; published by 
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A Brother for the Orphelines, by Natalie (Sav- 
age) Carlson. Pictures by Garth Williams. 
Harper, $2.95. 

A warm, flavorsome story of the ingenious attempts 
of a group of French orphelines to keep the baby 
orphelin left on the orphanage doorstep. 

W olf of Badenoch; Dog of the Grampian Hills, 
by Joseph E. Chipperfield. Illustrated by C. 
Gifford Ambler. Longmans, $3.50. 

A gripping narrative of the Scottish Highlands, 
distinguished by its strong descriptions, fast-paced 
action, and excellent characterizations. 

The Byzantines, by Thomas Caldecot Chubb. 
Illustrated by Richard M. Powers. World, 
$2.95. 

The author vivdly reconstructs the Byzantine civili- 
zation and makes clear its influence on the West- 
ern world. Striking illustrations. 

The Reason for the Pelican, by John Ciardi. 
Illustrated by Madeleine Gekiere. Lippin- 
cott, $3.00. 

An inviting collection of laughable verse, imagina- 
tively illustrated. 

Jean and Johnny, by Beverly Cleary. Illus- 

trated by Joe and Beth Krush. Morrow, 
$2.95. 
In this revealing portrayal of a young girl in the 
throes of her first “crush,” the author once more 
shows her ability to depict adolescence with sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

Nine Days to Christmas, by Marie Hall Ets and 
Aurora Labastida. Illustrated by Marie Hall 
Ets. Viking, $3.25. 


Viking. Miss Bianca, left, is one of The Rescu- 


ers, by Margery Sharp with pictures by Garth 
Williams, published by Little, Brown. 
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I. front of a small, well-hidden hole around in bad 
of the Majestic Museum of Art there once stood 


mouse named Norman. 





Enjoyable story of a small Mexican girl and her 
first posada. Illustrated with detailed drawings 
that effectively capture the color and charm of 
Mexico. 

The World of Captain John Smith 1580-1631, 
by Genevieve (Stump) Foster. Illustrated by 
the author. Scribner, $4.95. 

Graphic account of the events and people shaping 
the world during the lifetime of Captain John 
Smith, 


Norman the Doorman, by Don Freeman. Vik- 

ing, $3.00. 
A picture-story book about a mouse that lives in 
an art museum. Told with imagination and origi- 
nality and illustrated with colorful, humorous 
drawings. 

You Come Too; Favorite Poems for Young 
Readers, by Robert Frost. With wood en- 
gravings by Thomas W. Nason. Holt, $3.00. 
An excellent selection of Frost’s poems that will 
appeal to children of all ages. Tastefully designed 
and illustrated. 

The Girl from Nowhere, by Hertha (Triepe) 
von Gebhardt. Translated by James Kirkup. 
Illustrated by Helen Brun. Criterion, $3.25. 
Heart-warming story of a little girl who is always 
the “outsider” among the neighborhood children, 
but who affects their lives more deeply than they 
realize. 

My Side of the Mountain, by Jean Craighead 
George. Illustrated by the author. Dutton, 
$3.00. 


The engrossing chronicle of a young boy who runs 
away to live off the land in the Catskills. A con- 
vincing account of an improbable situation. 


Four brown rabbits, from Brown 
Cow Farm: A Counting Book by 
Dahlov Ipcar, published by 
Doubleday. 


The Wolf and the Seven Little Kids, by the 


Brothers Grimm, and illustrated by Felix Hoff- 
mann. Published by Harcourt. 


Houses from the Sea, by Alice E. Goudey. Il- 
lustrated by Adrienne Adams. Scribner, 
$2.95. 

Rhythmic prose and.softly colored drawings con- 
vey the wonder and beauty of the seashore and the 
shells that two children find there. 

Favorite Fairy Tales Told in Germany, by 
Jakob Ludwig Karl Grimm and Wilhelm 
Karl Grimm. Retold by Virginia Haviland. 
Illustrated by Susanne Suba. Little, $2.75. 





Seven well-selected tales skillfully retold and sim 
Illustrated with great 
Favorite Fairy 


plified for younger readers. 
charm. A companion volume to 


Tale Ss Told im I ngland, below. 


The Wolf and the Seven Little Kids, by Jakob 
Ludwig Karl Grimm and Wilhelm Karl 
Grimm. With pictures by Felix Hoffmann. 
Harcourt, $3.75. 
rhe well-loved household tale freshly interpreted 
in beautifully drawn, colored lithographs. 

The Adventures of Rinaldo, by Isabella Holt. 
With pictures by Erik Blegvad. Little, $3.00. 
Laughable situations and an intriguing cast of 
characters distinguish a story reminiscent of Don 
Quixote. 

Brown Cow Farm: A Counting Book, by 
Dahlov (Zorach) Ipear. Doubleday, $2.50. 
A delightful picture book with rhythmic text and 
eye-catching drawings in pleasing colors. 

Favorite Fairy Tales Told in England, com- 
piled by Joseph Jacobs. Retold by Virginia 
Haviland. Illustrated by Bettina. Little, 
$2.75. 
As well 
Germany, above. 

The Black Symbol, by Annabel Johnson and 
Edgar Johnson. Harper, $2.75. 


retold as Favorite Fairy Tales Told in 


Believable characters and taut, exciting situations 
in a memorable story of a traveling medicine show 
during the silver rush days of the Far West. 
America Is Born; A History for Peter, by 
Gerald White Johnson. Illustrated by Leon- 
ard Everett Fisher. Morrow, $3.95. 
A vigorous, stimulating survey of early American 
history, dynamic in style and supplemented by 
boldly drawn, dramatic illustrations. 
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Father Bear Comes Home, by Else Homelund 
Minarik, illustrated by Maurice Sendak, and 
published by Harpers. 


The Gammage Cup, by Carol Kendall. Illus- 
trated by Erik Blegvad. Harcourt, $3.25. 
An original, skillfully fashioned, humorous fantasy 


ofa colony of small people who come to appreciate 
the four nonconformists they have outlawed. 


Onion John, by Joseph Krumgold. Illustrated 
by Symeon Shimin. Crowell, $3.00. 
The foibles of a small town are brought into sharp 
focus in this account of a young boy whose friend- 
ship with the town eccentric leads eventually to a 
better understanding between the boy and his fa- 
ther. 


On Christmas Day in the Morning! Carols 
gathered by John M. Langstaff. Illustrated 
by Antony Groves-Raines. Piano settings by 
Marshall Woodbridge. Harcourt, $3.25. 


Four traditional carols beautifully illustrated with 
medieval scenes that are in complete harmony with 
the text. 


Lucy McLockett, by Phyllis McGinley. Draw- 
ings by Helen Stone. Lippincott, $3.00. 


Lighthearted verse and delicately colored drawings 
tell of Lucy McLockett was a model child 
until she lost her first tooth. 


who 


Master of Morgana, by Allan Campbell Mc- 
Lean. Harcourt, $3.00. 


A stirring tale of mystery and intrigue on the wild 
and rocky Isle of Skye. 


People and Places, by Margaret Mead. Illus- 
trated by W. T. Mars and Jan Fairservis, 
and with photos. World, $4.95. 


Handsome, accurately detailed drawings and pho- 
tographs add to the effectiveness of this provoca- 
tive, objective introduction to anthropology. 
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The Cheerful Heart, by Elizabeth (Cray) Vin- 
ing, illustrated by Kazue Mizumura. Publisher is 
Viking. 


Father Bear Comes Home, by Else Holmelund 
Minarik. Pictures by Maurice Sendak. Har- 
per, $1.95. 

Sprightly drawings and a gently humorous text 


give appeal to these new adventures of Little Bear 
and his family. 


The Borrowers Afloat, by Mary Norton. Illus- 
trated by Beth and Joe Krush. Harcourt, 
$2.75. 

Further adventures of the Borrowers, recounted 
with the delightful humor and suspense of the 
earlier stories. 


Midnight Ann Philippa 
Pearce. Illustrated by Susan Einzig. Lippin- 
cott, $3.50. 


Realism and fantasy are perfectly blended in this 
highly original, evocative tale of a young 


Tom’s Garden, by 


boy’s ad- 
venturing into the past. 


Sidney Rosen. Illus- 
Little, $3.50. 


Doctor Paracelsus, by 
trated by Rafaello Busoni. 
biography that brings to 


life an unusual man and the period in which he 
lived. 


A spirited, appreciative 


Miroslav Sasek. Macmil- 


This Is London, by 


lan, $3.75. 


Miroslav Sasek’s This is London. 


This Is Paris, by Miroslav Sasek. Macmillan, 
$3.50. 

Expressive colored drawings and captioned text 
bring to life these two cities, perfectly conveying 
the spirit of each. 

The Rescuers, by Margery Sharp. With illus- 
trations by Garth Williams. Little, $3.50. 
Fantasy done with a light, sure touch and a humor 
that will appeal to both child and adult. Enchant- 
ing drawings. 

Sutcliff. 

Walck, 


Rosemary 
Keeping. 


The Lantern Bearers, by 

Illustrated by Charles 
$3.50. 
Mature, thoroughly researched 
set in early Britain. Intensely realistic 
izations and swift-paced action give added appeal 
to the interesting setting. 


historical fiction, 
character- 


The Moon Jumpers, by Janice (May) Udry. 
Pictures by Maurice Sendak. Harper, $2.50. 
The magic of moonlight and the delight children 
find in it are sensitively conveyed in both text and 
drawings. 


The Cheerful Heart, by Elizabeth (Gray) Vin- 


ing (Elizabeth Janet Gray, pseud.). Illus- 
trated by Kazue Mizumura. Viking, $3.00. 
moving story of postwar Japan and 
eee 


A perceptive, 
of a young girl’s sacrifice. 


Macmillan. 





INSTITUTES, WORKSHOPS, SEMINARS 


before, during, and after 


The May issue of the ALA Bulletin will in- 
clude the full tentative program of the Mont- 
real Conference, and will have fuller informa- 
tion on institutes and seminars sponsored by 


units of the ALA. 


INSTITUTE IN LipraAry ApULT EpucatTion, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, June 10-15. This ninth 
institute is for all library personnel and trustees, 
and deals with the library as an educational in- 
stitution, adult improving 
discussion leadership and participation skills, 
program planning and evaluation, making the 
best use of resources. Address Robert M. Smith, 
Bureau of Studies in Adult Education, Box 277, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


learning conditions, 


INstituUTE ON CataLoc Cope Revision, McGill 
University, Montreal, June 13-17, sponsored by 
the Cataloging and Classification Section of the 
Resources and Technical Services Division, the 
Cataloguing Section of the Canadian Library As- 
sociation, and McGill University. The Institute 
will provide an opportunity for review and dis- 
cussion of the premises, objectives, procedures, 
and present results of the revision of the ALA 
catalog rules, in addition to bringing up to date 
the material presented at the institute held at 
Stanford University in 1958. Director, Wyllis E. 
Wright. Participants include Seymour Lubetzky, 
Ruth Strout, Katharine Ball, Audrey Smith, 
Arnold Trotier, Bella Shachtman, Jennette 
Hitchcock, C. Sumner Spalding, Maurice Tauber, 
and Robert Kingery. Registration fee, $20 ($21 
U.S.) ; including residence and meal accommo- 
dations, $60 ($63 U.S.). Registration limited to 
four hundred and must be completed by April 30. 
For application forms write Mrs. Orcena Ma- 
honey at ALA headquarters or Virginia E. 
Murray, McGill University Library School, Mont- 
real 2. 


COMMUNICATIONS LipRARIANS’ WorKSHOP, Syra- 
cuse University, June 13-17, to assist personnel 
of small and medium-sized newspapers in estab- 
lishing and reorganizing their libraries. Director, 
Evelyn E. Smith. Address the School of Journal- 
ism, Syracuse 10. 
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the Montreal Conference 


SEMINAR ON TRUSTEE-LIBRARIAN RELATIONSHIPS, 
Columbia University, June 15-16, sponsored by 
the American Association of Library Trustees 
and the Columbia University School of Library 
Service. Purpose: to provide an intensive leader- 
ship training course for trustees and librarians. 
Chairman, John M. chief planner, Ray 
Trautman. Membership fee, $15. Address the 
dean of the school, New York 27. 


Cory: 


Trustee Institute, “A New Decade of Trustee- 
ship,” at the Windsor Hotel in Montreal, June 
18-19. Chairman, Mrs. Weldon Lynch. Fee of 
$15.75 Canadian includes banquet and lunch. 
Address Eleanor A. Ferguson at ALA head- 


quarters. 


Fit Institute, National Film Board of Canada, 
Ville St. Laurent (near Montreal), June 21, spon- 
sored by the Canadian Library Association Film 
Committee, the ALA Audio-Visual Committee, 
and the Adult Services Division, with the coop- 
eration of the staff of the National Film Board. 
To point out better ways of using films, the pro- 
gram will demonstrate why, how, and for whom 
films are made. NFB participants will include 
Guy Roberge (see his article on page 301), Don- 
ald Mulholland, Leonard Chatwin, and Tom 
Johnston. Mrs. Gladys Abbott and Violet F. 
Myer, chairmen of the CLA and ALA commit- 
tees, will also take part in the program, which 
will include a film presented by Norman Me- 
Laren. Attendance will be limited to three hun- 
dred, the capacity of the auditorium. Although no 
registration fee will be charged, advance registra- 
tion will be necessary, with advance payment for 
transportation to the National Film Board and 
luncheon required. For information and registra- 
tion forms address Mrs. Grace 
ALA headquarters, before May ] 


T. Stevenson at 
4 


WorkKsHop ON ScHoot LiprariANsHip, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, July 5—15. Con- 
sultant, Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas. Two hours 
graduate credit can obtained for full at- 
tendance and participation. Address Mrs. Inez 
King Cox, associate professor of library science 
at the college. eae 


be 
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Each year the American Hotel Association pub- 
lishes a Certified Products List for the use of its 
members. The cleaning and maintenance prod- 
ucts listed are submitted by the manufacturers 
for laboratory testing to see that they conform 
to the high standards of the association. Prod- 
ucts covered in the list 
pounds, polishes, and paints. 

The Library Technology Project is mailing a 
copy of the 1960 Certified Products List to each 
of ALA’s Other ALA 
members can have a copy, at cost, by sending 
fifteen cents in stamps to the project. LTP is 
making this distribution to furnish librarians 
with information which will enable them to pur- 


include cleaners, com- 


institutional members. 


chase maintenance supplies that meet a high 
standard of quality. 


MAINTENANCE AID 

The Service Products Division of Johnson’s Wax 
has published a manual called Sanitary Engineer 
Building Maintenance Manual. S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc., Racine, Wis., will send a copy to li- 
brarians, on This manual covers the 
special characteristics and features of various 
types of floors. It suggests products to use in the 
care of floors and the procedures to follow in 
cleaning, finishing, and maintaining them. Sim- 
ilar information is included for other cleaning 
chores. 


request. 


PRODUCT SUGGESTIONS 
The librarian of a large university library in the 
Middle West asked the Library 
Project to help him solve a noise problem. There 
was no enclosed area in his library where the 
several typists could work. In the stacks there 
were a large number of open carrels. The cost of 


Technology 


enclosing them to protect the patrons from the 


noise of the nearby typewriters was exorbitant. 
LTP furnished the librarian with the names of 
four manufacturers of acoustical cabinets. These 
cabinets are installed around machines to con- 
fine the noise. 

Because librarians may similar 
noise problems, or may wish to enclose typing 


other have 


areas reserved for library patrons, information 
about the manufacturers is given here. Gates 
Acoustinet, Sheridan Drive, Tonawanda, N.Y., 
makes a fairly complete line of these cabinets. 
Most of the units of the Acoustor Company, 236 
N. Clark St., Chicago, are custom made. Suttle 
Equipment Company, 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
offers a wide variety of stock items. Burgess-Man- 
ning Company, 749 E. Park St., Libertyville, II1., 
carries some stock models but most of its cabinets 
are made to order. These manufacturers will 
furnish the name of their nearest distributor and 
send literature about their products. 


Since the National Safety Council reports falls 
as the number 2 cause of accidental deaths in 
1959, the use of nonslip floor surfacing in li- 
braries would seem to be well worth investigation 
by librarians. 

Scotch-tred is a nonslip floor surfacing manu- 
factured by Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company of St. Paul. It can be used on 
every floor and stairway, its maker says, and 
comes in three colors—gray, beige, and black. 
This surfacing may be purchased in rolls 96 feet 
long and from 4 to 36 inches in width, as well as 
in standard precut pieces. The manufacturer 
promises that a nonprofessional can lay the tread. 


In addition to the manufacturers of interchange- 
able type heads named in the March issue, IBM 
offers changeable type bars for its electric type- 
writers (typists can make the change). Librari- 
ans who need diacritical marks or other special 
type characters and who are in the market for 
an electric machine will want to find out about 
these bars before making a purchase. 


The librarian of a small public library asked the 
Library Technology Project where she could buy 
protective rubber bumpers for the library’s book 
trucks. For the information of others, bumpers 
can be purchased from Demco Library Supplies, 
the Library Bureau of Remington Rand, Inc., 
Myrtle Desk Company, and John E. Sjoéstrém 
Co., among library suppliers. Other companies 
selling them include The Colson Corporation, 
Elyria, Ohio; Nutting Truck and Caster Com- 
pany, Faribault, Minn.; and The Paul O. Young 
Company, Line Lexington, Pa. 


With spring painting time at hand, librarians 
who are bothered by insects and mildew in their 
libraries will be interested in two products manu- 
factured by Dianol Division, Mills Pearson 
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PLANNING 
TO 
REMODEL? 


SSeS 
COLOR SCHEMES 

and EQUIPMENT 

are setting the pace... 


We are considered the “bold new 
company” who dares to work with modern 
designers and modern themes. 


Whether the design thinking has been 
conservative or liberal we have installed 
an important share of recent additions 
and new libraries. 


Are you receiving our “Library Consultant”? 
it has large color photographs of recent 
installations. Back numbers on request. 


Steal 
A _] 


7 
“ abe 


cs 


= Ss a mt, =: CORPORATION 


One Catherine Street, Red Bank, New Jersey 
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Tattered and Torn! 


So often when a book is returned look- 
ing “tattered and torn” the librarian her- 
self feels like the ‘maiden all forlorn” 
but of course she knows there’s a ready 
solution to any bookbinding problem 

She just lays the book aside and makes 
a special note that it is to be re-bound 
in Holliston’s Roxite Library Buckram. 

Because it’s a binding fabric 
that is tough and rugged with a specially 
built-in longevity that makes it wear, 
scratch and moisture resistant. And, its 
wide range of bright cheerful colors are 
so easily cleaned of dirt, soil and smudges 
with just a damp cloth. 


It really does pay to specify 


HOLLISTON 


PGR 


LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


ONE OF THE BIG FAMILY OF 


HOLLISTON 


Pinding 


Rics 
THe HOLLISTON MILLS, 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York - Philadelphia - Chicago 


Milwaukee * San Francisco 





| 


Corp., P.O. Box 10968, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Dianol paint insecticide can be added to any 
kind of paint, regardless of base. In use for over 
eight years, the manufacturer says that it has 
proved effective against all household insects. 
Dianol paint Mildewcide, is a new product which 
can be added to many kinds of paint. Guaranteed 
effective, it sets up a defensive coating through- 
out the paint film to combat mildew and mold 
growth, and to protect painted surfaces from 
fungus damage. 


LTP SEEKS INFORMATION 


Sometimes equipment does not function as a li- 
brarian thinks it should and items of supply do 
not come up to expectation. The machine may 
be at fault or the purpose for which it is being 
used may not be the one it was designed for. A 
slight change in or addition to a machine might 
extend its usefulness. Supplies may not fully 
serve their purpose even though they are the best 
of their kind on the market. 

The Library Technology Project would like to 
hear of any complaints librarians have or have 
had about particular items of equipment or sup- 
plies and their suggestions for improvements. 
Specific information as to what is or was wrong 
is needed—vague references to dissatisfaction 
will not be sufficient. With this background in- 
formation, the project believes it may be able 
to bring about improvements which will benefit 
both the iibrarian and the manufacturer. 


Remember, the technical information service of 
the Library Technology Project is in business to 
answer librarians’ questions about supplies and 
equipment. Send requests for assistance or in- 
formation in these fields to LTP at 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11. woe 


$8.50 until April 29 
$10.00 thereafter 


PRE-PUB OFFER 


The great folksong reference guide 


Folksingers and Folksongs 
in America 


by RAY M. LAWLESS 


A handbook of Biography, Bibliography and 
Discography — Biogs. on 225 singers; Listings 
of 700 Lp. records, ete. Illustrated $10.00 


DUELL, SLOAN and PEARCE, New York 
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You’ll gain more space — 
much more space-—-with 





COMP 


BOOK SHELVES 





This is the heart of the Hamilton Compo System 


Everything accessible; all types of books, records, films, charts, 
periodicals, newspapers, other items. 


Without adding a square inch of floor space, 
Hamilton Compo stacks give you at least 
twice as much storage capacity as ordinary 
shelving. 

When the sliding Compo shelf is pulled out, 
the books are more easily accessible than on 
a straight shelf—and when not in use, it 
slides back into the stack, out of the way. 
Books may be stored on both sides, and on 
the front compartment of the shelf. Moving 


Hamilton. 
PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC FURMITURE 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


dividers make Compo adaptable to many 
items—which can be filed in vertical or hori- 
zontal position. Books are easier to identify 
and to handle. 

Compo equipment is mechanically strong, 
operates easily and quietly, can be quickly 
installed—without basic structural changes. 
Write now for complete information on 
Compo, including stack, drawer, and con- 
struction details. 


new dimensions in time and 

space efficiency for: the physician, 
the dentist, the draftsman, the printer, 
the industrial and school laboratory, 
the library, the home laundry 








REFERENCE 
SERVICES 


by William S. Budington 


GOALS AHEAD 


Number three of the publicized ALA Goals for 
Action plumps for “coordinated reference, bibli- 
ographical and loan systems to meet the full 
range of informational and research needs of 
our people.” Although its news release does not 
hang on this peg, the Wisconsin Chapter of the 
Reference Services Division is obviously taking 
appropriate steps in sponsoring a conference to 
explore the possibility of establishing regional 


reference centers in that state. To be held at the | 


Wisconsin Center in Madison on Saturday, April 
23, the program is being planned by the follow- 
ing committee: Dorothy Huston, Mrs. Helen Ly- 
man, Helen Northrup, and Dr. Benton Wilcox. 
Questions to be explored: Where are the resource 
centers and reference personnel in Wisconsin? 
What patterns of cooperation have been devised 
in this and other states to improve reference serv- 
ice? What could be expected of a regional 
reference center? What can be done in Wisconsin 
to develop such centers? Further information 


may be obtained from—and contributive com- | 
ments welcomed by—the chapter chairman, | 


Marjorie Perham, 1103 Layard Avenue, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

Other activity on cooperative lines is already 
known in Maryland. Their Union List of Serials 
now has 110 libraries committed for inclusion, 
with holdings in hand for all but a small num- 
ber. Maryland Chapter officers for the current 


year include: Chairman, Anna M. Urban, refer- | 


ence librarian, McKeldin Library, University of 
Maryland, College Park; secretary-treasurer, 
Wilbur McGill, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 


more, 


WILSON INDEX SURVEYS 


It would seem that one study at a time is not 
sufficient to keep the Wilson Indexes Committee 
occupied. Despite progressive work relative to 
the Education Index, urgency indicated by the 
publisher has resulted in appointment of another 
subgroup to begin a restudy of the Readers’ 
Guide. Even a relatively short span of years can 





ae eae 
Librarian 


CIVILIAN CAREERS WITH 


ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 


The standards listed below apply to 
librarian positions in Europe. These 
positions are not in the Federal 
Civil Service. 


Librarian GS-8 
Salary $5470 to $6370 


United States citizen, female, single, 
age 23-40. Master's degree in li- 
brary science from a college ac- 
credited by the American Library 
Association; or undergraduate de- 
gree, with not less than 30 semester 
hours in library science from a 
college accredited by a regional or 
national accrediting association, and 
one year of professional experience. 
Excellent physical and mental 
health; ability to supervise and work 
successfully with others; trim, well 
groomed appearance. 

Information about librarian positions 
in the Federal Civil Service may be 
obtained from the Central Office, 
Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or the nearest regional 
office. 


BROCHURE AND JOB DESCRIPTION 
FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


The Adjutant General 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Att: AGMP-R (L-14) 
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TEMPORARY TAB SIGNALS 


FOR RESERVES AND 
OTHER SIGNALING 


ALUM CLeb mil mele da 


nany libraries -have found t 


OUR UIE MmVARULLtLe- lui Laer La8) 


of new extra thin durable plastic laminate 


no slip or slide of signal 


UT EE Tea a 
a TD 


PLEASE SEND US AS FOLLOWS* F.0.B. DESTINATION 


No. Pkgs 
red 


green 
light blue 
dark blue 
orange 
yellow 
Silver 
brown 
white 


produce changes in content of titles indexed, as 
well as deaths and births requiring adjustments 
in coverage if the service is to continue at high 
level. 

CATALOG CODE REVISION 


Reference librarians interested in the work of 
the Catalog Code Revision Committee will want 
to attend the pre-conference institute to be held 
in Montreal, June 13-17. See the article, “Insti- 
tutes, Workshops, Seminars,” for full details. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 
OUT-OF-PRINT “55.4NS BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success In this field as pleneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others. In the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L. New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 


book you cannot quel. 
WE ALSO BUY OKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 


LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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340 FLAG-IT SIGNALS 
per package . $1.65 
QUANT. DISCOUNTS 


any assortment 
of colors 


Name of library 


Address 


City and State 


10% 
15% 
20% 


10 pkgs. less 
25 pkgs. less 


BLACK STAR PRODUCTS 


262 Santa Rita Avenue 
Palo Alto, California 


50 pkgs. less 


terms 
2% 10, net 30 days 


MIDWINTER POSTSCRIPTS 


further discussion of establishment of 
sections within RSD endorsed the present policy 
of waiting for strong membership backing. While 
paper organizations of obvious pertinence are 
quite possible, it is felt that definite indication 
of need is required, in terms of specifications 
and numerical sponsorship. All RSD members 
are reminded that ground swells are encouraged 


Some 


not only geographically but in specialties. Notice 
to headquarters may take the form of petitions 
or tentative proposals; the latter, given publicity 
in this column, may strike unanticipated sparks. 

The Subcommittee on Hospital Library Bib- 
liography hangs suspended between RSD and 
the Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries while COO studies its functions. Editing 
and publication of the Japanese Reference Sem- 
inar have completed, with 
limited distribution to accredited library schools, 
cooperative libraries, consultants, and the visitors 
themselves. And the conference booklet, Facts 
and Faces, has met and solved the problem of 
its joint foreword or introduction, desirably bi- 
lingual, by CLA and ALA presidents. The prob- 
lem: a French statement requires 10 per cent 
more space than its English equivalent. The 
solution: come to the conference and see. @@@ 


discussions been 
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The Midwinter Meeting was notable for the 
number of ASD committees at work and report- 
ing to the Board of Directors. Some of these ac- 
tivities were noted briefly in the March issue, 
page 228; further details follow. 


ApuLT EpucaTION LITERATURE COMMITTEE, 
Muriel Fuller, chairman. A Guide on the utiliza- 
tion of films will be prepared for the AV Insti- 
tute at the Montreal Conference, and plans are 
under way for bringing out a Guide on the litera- 
ture of library service to labor groups, and one 
on reader guidance. Miss Fuller discussed with 
the board the desirability of including in the 
committee’s budget an item to cover the cost of 
mailing these guides to all members of the divi- 
sion as they are completed. 


portable 


CHALLENGER 


Weighs only 
14 pounds 


ByLtaws CommitTTEgz, Roger Schwenn, chair- 
man. Changes in the bylaws which would elim- 
inate conflicts with the ALA bylaws were dis- 
cussed, and will be submitted to the division for 
approval by mail. 

CoorDINATING COMMITTEE ON MATERIALS, 
Ruth Gregory, chairman. The following state- 
ment on the function and operation of this newly 
created committee was presented, and approved 
by the board: 


Membership. The Coordinating Committee on Ma- 
terials shall be composed of six members with over- 
lapping terms of three years each, plus the chairman 
of any existing materials committees as ex officio 
members. 

Function. To coordinate activities relating to re- 
quests for special lists of library materials in the 
field of adult services, to develop standards and pro- 
cedures for the preparation of such lists, and to chan- 
nel assignments referred to the Coordinating Com- 
mittee to proper or special ASD committees. 

Special Duties. 1) To review proposals for special 
lists of library materials for adults within ALA or 
from individuals, organizations, or business concerns 
outside ALA and to determine the feasibility or ap- 
propriateness of action by the committee. 2) To 
maintain close liaison with all ALA committees con- 
cerned with materials, such as the ALA Audio-Visual 
Committee, the Notable Books Council, the Publish- 
ers Liaison Committee, Special Projects Committee, 


“EXTRA INCOME 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY! 


*Many libraries charge 
members 25¢ to 50¢ 
each for photo copies 


bound 


books and magazines. 


made _ from 


Cost of machine is 
amortized 
time. 


in a short 


THE BIG PHOTO COPY MACHINE WITH THE small PRICE 


Get copies in seconds! Up to 90 copies per hour! 


From bound books, magazines and 
newspapers 

Library of Congress cards 

Letters and documents 

Reference books and manuals 
Up to size 9/2” x 15” 

Larger size models available 


The Genco is simple to operate. Copies 
anything printed or written... 
colors. Every copy is clean and sharp. No 
darkroom required. No washing or fixing. 


Write for free literature on all our 
models and inquire about how you can 
qualify for a lifetime service guarantee. 


Only 


95 


Motor driven 


model $1 19 


GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS C0., INC. manuracrurers 15 Summit Ave., Chatham 4, N.J. 
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and others. 3) To maintain a resource file of appro- 
priate committees, subject bibliographers, audio-visual 
specialists, and others. 4) To establish and continu- 
ously review quality criteria for the development of 
special] lists. 5) To determine the scope or limitations 
of any list of library materials and the type of ma- 
terials to be included. 6) To review the completed 
assignment before publication. 

Policies. All projects proposed by individuals o1 
groups outside the profession must be in the public 
interest to be considered for acceptance by the Co- 
ordinating Committee. Any proposal of doubtful 
merit may be referred back to the ASD Board of Di- 
rectors for their advice and counsel. 

All projects must be of a stature which will merit 
the time of specialists in preparation of materials 
lists. 

The scope and limitations of the list must be the 
responsibility of the Coordinating Committee or its 
delegated lists) al- 
though suggestions of the originator of the project 


representatives (compilers of 


may be considered. 
INTERNSHIPS IN ADULT SERVICES COMMITTEE, 
Henry G. Shearouse, Jr., chairman. Sigrid Edge, 
in Mr. Shearouse’s absence, reported that the 
committee had discussed the work of this com- 
mittee as it related to work being done in other 
divisions on the whole area of internships and 
in-service training, and defined internships as 
carefully organized, supervised training, requir- 
ing reports, reading, etc., similar to the early 


AN INVITATION TO VISIT 


TVA internships. As a first step, and to encour- 
age the development of internship opportunities, 
the committee proposes to gather and publicize 
information on fellowships and possible programs 
of internships in adult education. 

SpeciaAL Projects Committee, Arthur T. 
Hamlin, chairman. The chairman reported to 
the board that in view of the recently published 
announcement that the Fund for Adult Education 
would not be continued beyond 1961, the com- 
mittee had reviewed the proposed projects in 
hand. They were considered both in the light of 
the possibility of their acceptance by the Fund for 
Adult Education in its final phase, and for their 
suitability for submission to other foundations. 
The first draft of the project, Reading With a 
New Purpose, a series of annotated reading lists 
similar to the Reading With a Purpose series, 
which has been prepared at the request of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, was sub- 
mitted to the board and approved in principle. 
Further study of costs and informal discussion 
with the Carnegie Corporation will follow. 

STANDARDS IN ADULT Services COMMITTEE, 
Mrs. Marion E. Hawes, chairman. The work of 
the committee in relation to that of type-of-library 
divisions directly responsible for standards was 
discussed with the board by the chairman. The 
report and 


board accepted the committee’s 


Ewrwope 
for Members and Friends of ALA and CLA 


ENGLAND * BELGIUM * NETHERLANDS * GERMANY * SWITZERLAND 
FRANCE * ITALY * SPAIN * PORTUGAL 


You are invited to join fellow LIBRARIANS on June 26th for a professional visit of Europe 
following the joint ALA-CLA Montreal Convention. This personally conducted tour has been 
arranged by Andrew W. Lerios, Inc., travel coordinator of the popular and successful Mid- 
Pacific Library Conference held in Hawaii in 1958. Our tour will include SCHEDULED air- 
line transportation from Montreal and/or New York; FIRST CLASS hotel accommodations 
with PRIVATE BATH; meals; gratuities; wonderful sightseeing via deluxe motorcoaches; spe- 
cial receptions at many libraries; and the services of a first class English-speaking escort 


throughout Europe. 


SIX COUNTRIES—23 DAYS 
NINE COUNTRIES—42 DAYS 


Only $ 979.20 per person 
Only $1.410.90 per person 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS AT ONCE! 


“On To Europe” Travel Coordinator 


ANDREW W. LERIOS, INC. 


133 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 


[Note: The ALA and CLA do not sponsor post-conference tours abroad.] 
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directed the committee to continue its work, rec- 

ommending that they study the standards of adult 

services which are held in common by all types 

of libraries serving adults, as an approach to the 

encouragement of further development of stand- 

ards of adult services in the several types of 

libraries. 

REPORTS ON SERVICE TO THE AGING REQUESTED THE H. R. HUNT rING 

LiprARY SERVICE TO AN AGING POPULATION COMPANY, INC. 


CommirtteEks, Fern Long, chairman. In addition to 
the planning already reported, this committee | 
discussed ways of gathering information on li- 56 years ex perience 
brary activities, programs, and publications in 

the field of aging and preparation for retire- | 

ment. The list, Selected Acquisitions, published | One source for 
monthly by the Library of the National Commit- all vour librarv books 
tee on the Aging, 345 East 46th Street, New ’ , 

York, was noted for its use as a primary source 

on the majority of current publications and Catalogs on request 
periodical articles in the field. The committee 

asked the executive secretary to urge librarians, Burnett Road & First Ave. 
through the Adult Services department of the CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
ALA Bulletin, to send reports of their activities me : 

to Mrs. Winifred tli librarian of the Na- tats S Sine. Toeageee 
tional Committee, a member of the ASD com- 
mittee. Wherever possible, ten copies should 
be sent, so that they may be distributed to the 
committee members. ece | 


Library S pecialists 


Visitors Welcome 


The important reference volume for all educators, advisors and parents— 


THE HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
4lst edition, 1960 
illus., 1280 pp., red cloth, $10.00 
The new 1960 HANDBOOK presents the most current, unbiased data on inde- 
pendent education, both primary and secondary, throughout the country. 


Order from 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHERS 
11 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


Who also publish 
THE INTEGRATION OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE, Reiser, $8.00 
POWER AND MORALITY, Sorokin and Lunden, $3.50 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DYNAMICS, Sorokin, $7.50 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND HUMAN NATURE, Ashley Montagu, $6.00 
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PROPOSED CHANGES IN BYLAWS OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
The Board of Directors of the Public Library 
\ssociation accepted the report of the Division 
Organization Committee at their Midwinter Meet- 
1960, and voted to submit the 
bylaw changes to the membership for a mail vote. 


ing, January 29, 
Accordingly, the changes will be sent with the 
election ballot for the vote of the membership. The 
complete bylaws were published in the ALA Bul- 
letin, November 1957, pages 799-801. In accord- 
ance with the PLA bylaws, the changes recom- 
mended by the committee are published below. 


Proposed changes (changes in italics) 
1. Article IV 


Board of Directors in financial matters. (Delete the rest of 
nflict with the ALA bylaws.) 
X—Delete entire article. (The PLA Board 

at the Midwinter Meeting to terminate the 


Sectior Treasurer. The treasurer shall advise 


which is in 


lination because the functions are to be 
ALA committee.) 
XI-—-Renumber as Article X. Article XI 
lection. . . . A plurality of all votes cast shall be 


Present 


constitute an election, (Change ‘“‘majority’’ to 


Article XI, Present Article XII 
ALA councilors at end of section and in 


(The phrase is in conflict with the 


Renumber as 


flicers."’ 
e elected Councilors nominated by PLA remain 
PLA Board but since they are elected by the 

the ure not divisional representatives on the 
designate them in the 
Division Or- 
(This 


ittee as a more descriptiv 


is incorrect to so 

cle XII Section 2 

to “Bylaws Committee.” 

i by the comn 
Renumber as Article XII 


Change 
change 


e name.) 


icle XIII 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


The Board of Directors of the Public Library 
Association accepted the report of the PLA Li- 
brary Development Committee as presented by 
the chairman, Alice Louise LeFevre, Department 
of Librarianship, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo. The recommendations are: 


1. That PLA take steps to establish an interdivi 
sional committee composed of representatives from 
PLA, the Association of College and Research Librar- 
Association of School 
Association of State Libraries. The 
charged with the specific re- 
sponsibility to identify the problem of student need 
and student use of public libraries with the potential 


ies, the American Librarians, 
and the American 


committee would be 
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outcome being an intensive study of the problem re- 
sulting in a solution. The Library Development Com 
mittee envisioned the possibility of a grant with a 
paid staff which would select one large area for a 
pilot study. They would consider the problem as it 
affects ail types of libraries—suburban, large munici- 
pal, village, county, and small-town public libraries, 
school and college libraries, and state-wide library 
services. 


2. That the ALA 


quested to establish a clearinghouse for current lists 


headquarters librarian be _ re- 
of superseded materials, and to publicize regularly 
the lists and similar services of the ALA headquar- 
ters library in the ALA Bulletin. 

3. That PLA, in 


Services Branch, produce an attractive brochure for 


cooperation with the Library 
the purpose of promoting public libraries and educa- 
tional institutions. The brochure would be distributed 
to officials of city 


and other agencies or organizations with which librar 


and county governments, schools, 


ies cooperate. 

4. That PLA Montreal 
Conference to implement the recommendations of the 
White House Children and Youth. 
[he program should stimulate the interest of librar- 
ians of all types of libraries in the problems of young 


sponsor a program at the 


Conference on 


people. 

5. That the PLA Board of Directors express to the 
ALA Executive Board its concern over the impact of 
an increasing population and the changing nature of 
communities on public library planning of buildings 
that 
study be given to the need for adequate planning of 
public library service to insure a high standard which 


and services; and its recommendations serious 


parallels population growth and demands. 


COSTS OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE IN 1959 


The PLA Committee to Revise “Costs of Pub- 
lic Library Service in 1956” under the chairman- 
ship of Esther Piercy, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, has completed the revision. Costs of 
Public Library Service in 1959 may be purchased 
from the ALA Publishing Department at 75¢, or 
in combination with Public Library Service for 


$2.00. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


Almost fifty American Association of Library 
Trustees committee members, including repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Library Association, 
hosts for the 1960 ALA-CLA 
scended on Chicago at Midwinter for two rigor- 


ous days of planning AALT’s first international 


conference, de- 


conference. 

Highlighting the Montreal program will be a 
two-day institute June 18-19 with the provoca- 
tive theme, “A New Decade of Trusteeship.” 
Mrs. Weldon Lynch, Oakdale, Louisiana, chair- 
man of the committee which is planning the 
institute, has written: “Trustees are in a whole 
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new segment of time in which to grow and de- 
velop. They are in an exciting place in the cen- 
tury; for the next decade is expected to bring 
many changes in every facet of life, all of which 
will have tremendous implications for the library 
and for trustees. In examining the possibilities 
for the future and in determining ways in which 
the library trustee may adapt and prepare him- 
self to meet the new challenges, the trustee will 
a feeling of identification 
with libraries instead of library.” Details on the 


gain a wider concern 


institute and on the pre-conference seminar to 
be held at Columbia University June 15-16 will 
be found in the article, “Institutes, Workshops, 
Seminars,” in this issue. 

Progress in the implementation of the Action 
Development Committee report was reviewed at 
Midwinter. To help in the achievement of ob- 
jectives, the committee adopted a resolution call- 
ing for Governor’s conferences in every state. 

The Montreal agenda for the National As- 
sembly includes adoption of a policy statement 
drafted by the National Library Week Commit- 
tee and two policy the 
National Assembly Committee, one pertaining to 


statements drafted by 
library trustee appointments and the other to 
improved relationship between school and public 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND CATALOGUES 
FROM CANADA 


The Toronto Public Libraries have published the 
following catalogues and bibliographies prepared 
by staff members. 


Published in 1959 
THE CANADIAN CATALOGUE, 1921-1949 


Cumulated listing of Canadian publications 
publications about Canada with author index 
Vol. 1 (1921-1939) $6.50 
Vol. 2 (1940-1949) $5.00 


CANADIAN BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL INDEX 
An annual cumulated index to 33 Canadian business 
and technical periodicals not indexed completely in 


$20.00 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CANADIANA, 

First Supplement 

Additions (1935-1959) to the Toronto Public Reference 
Library of books and pamphlets dealing with Canada 
up to 1867. 333p. Bound. $7.50 


Other Publications 


THE OSBORNE COLLECTION OF EARLY CHIL- 
DREN’S BOOKS, 1566-1910: A Catalogue 
1958 562p Illustrated. Bound. $15.00 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CANADIANA 

A landmark in Canadian book collecting. 1959 Sup- 
plement available. 1934. 828p. Bound. $9.50 


and 


any other publication. 6 issues a year 


TORONTO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Toronto, Canada 
Payment in Canadian funds. Complete cata- 
logue of sale publications on request. 





libraries. Two ongoing items—the Library Serv- 
ices Act, and legislation designating libraries as 
educational institutions—will be discussed and 
considered in the light of whatever action Con- 
gress has taken by the time the National As- 
sembly meets on June 20th. Other items to be 
discussed include recruitment of library trustees 
for lobbying at the state and national levels and 
clarification of the purposes and functions of the 
National Assembly. 

Membership in the AALT has jumped to a 
new high, 2700 or a little more than 11 per cent 
of the total ALA membership. This is still far 
short of the goal of one member from each 
library board. The new Handbook for Member- 
ship Committee Members, now in the process of 
revision, will shortly be sent to all AALT mem- 
bership chairmen, along with new promotional 
materials and ideas. eee 


The Dolin Mobile 
Storage System, metal 
bookcases which 
travel on rollers on a 
fixed metal track, pro- 
approximately 


ry ee 
vides 
50 

shelves as compared 
to the typical fixed- 
accord- 


ai) 


per cent more 


ann 
row system, 
ing to the manufac- 
turer. More informa- 
tion may be secured 
by writing Dolin 
Metal Products, Inc., 
315 Lexington Avenue, Brooklyn 16, New York. 


* * * 


Solid birch, 30” high bookcases finished in high- 
grade satin lacquer, priced at $24.40, have been 


introduced by Hale Bookcase Company. For 


| more information write the manufacturer, Box 


187, Herkimer, New York. 


” * * 


A new bulletin describing its modern line of 
| colorful modern products for the library has 
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Happy libraries use Matot Book Lifts 
Saves time. Better service. Keeps em- 
ployees happy, too! Write for ideas for 
your present library, or to work with 
your architect on new library plans 
(see catalog in 24a/Ma, Sweets File). 


D. A. MATOT, INC. 


1533 W. Altgeld Avenue + Chicago 14, Illinois 


errs 


Lr 











been published by DeLuxe Metal Products 
Company, Warren, Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


An all-new opaque projector, the AO Spencer 
Opaque 1000 Delineascope, has been announced 
by American Optical Company’s Instrument Di- 
vision. All adjustments and controls are located 
on the right side of the instrument for easy op- 
eration. Other advantages are a new pointer, 
unique locking platen, and light weight (29 
pounds). The new Delineascope is offered in 
two models: high speed with 18” focal length, 
5” diameter projection lens; and a_ standard 
model with a 22” focal length and a 414” diam- 
eter projection lens. For more information write 
American Optical Company, Instrument Divi- 


sion, Buffalo 15, New York. 


Two manufacturers have announced portable ma- 
chines that both punch and plastic bind. General 
Binding Corporation and the American Photo- 
copy Equipment companies’ machines are spe- 
cially designed for libraries having a moderate 
volume of work in binding reference materials, 
pamphlets, and other multipage documents. Li- 
brarians should see both machines on trial before 
deciding which is best for their application. 


* * * 


A new Addressograph-Multigraph Multilith Off- 
set Duplicator, model 2550, is able to complete 
the duplicating cycle and produces the exact 
number of copies designated, without the help of 
an operator. The manufacturer says 65 per cent 
of the machine operator’s time is left free for the 
performance of related clerical tasks, sorting, 
checking, etc. The new feature, called automatic 
sequence control, consists of three elements: au- 
tomatic reset electrical counter used to select 
and govern the number of copies required, a 
control panel conveniently located at fingertip 
level on the side of the machine, and a self-con- 
tained electrical system that provides maximum 
programing flexibility. 
* * *% 


American Optical Company announces a new 
audio-visual technique, Technamation, providing 
an easy and inexpensive way to add spectacular 
and colorful motion to any ordinary still trans- 
parency. Motion effects are made by attaching a 
special refractive material to the transparency. 
This material looks like sheets of acetate and is 
self-adhesive for easy application. The trans- 
parency is projected on an overhead projector. 
A motorized polaroid disc is attached to the ob- 
jective mount so that the disc rotates in the light 
path between the transparency and the lens. 





The changing polarized light actuates the motion 
patterns fixed to the transparency. For complete 
information write: American Optical Company, 
Instrument Division, Buffalo 15, New York. 

* 4% 
A new method of 
storing, filing, and 
displaying literature 
of all kinds and sizes 
has been introduced 
by Smith System 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 
Minnesota. It is a 
formed of 


a 
5 ae 


a 
' 
¢ 


t 


Minneapolis, 


t 
bs 


pouch 
sheet steel, 1! A” deep, 
finished in enamel 
with an front 
cut away to show lit- 
erature titles. Pouches can be mounted flush to 
the wall, overlapped, or decked by using a track 
support fixed to the wall or setups with easel 
back for individual display. eee 


open 


81 frames 
black & white 


USE YOUR 
LIBRARY 
for better grades 
and fun, too! 


for grades 


r 
5S 


7 through 12 


only 56 


Help boys 
and girls 
shake 
hands” with 
your Library! Make 
them feel at home . 
learn ALL the ways the library helps them. 
Use this new, revised very popular filmstrip with 
groups or let pupils view it “on their own”. Com 
plete with clear, helpful captions . no manual 
needed. Authoritative, accurate, A.L.A. recom- 
mended. By E. Ben Evans, Dir. of Instructional Ma 
terials, Kern County High Sch. Distr., Bakersfield, 
"0.8 
Cal. LC 151 2—81 fr. $6. Cites jade 
SOCIETY FOR 
VISUAL 


EDUCATION, 


Inc. 

1345 Diversey Pkwy., 

Dept. LC, Chicago 14 
ll lll ee | 
ee ee 


‘ ® 
SVE | paecisio 


A Business Corporation 
Subsidiary of 


ee ee . 
Grafiex, Inc. 


FOR SALE 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES is one of our spe- 


cialties. Foreign books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 
N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES, Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 

». . . .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 


translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's 


Eshchyo raz! Again! 


LIBRARIANS’ TOUR TO 
THE SOVIET UNION 


Second Annual Special Group Tour Departing 
New York by Sabena Jet August 6, 1960 


will be led by Alexander J. Rolick, librarian and Rus 
sian language specialist, who organized and conducted 
highly eventful tour and friendship mission last sum- 
mer. In addition to regular Intourist sightseeing tours 
in all cities to be visited, special arrangements are 
being made through contacts established last year to 
visit outstanding libraries and bibliographic centers 
in Moscow and Leningrad and to meet with Soviet 


librarians. 

Three available at Tourist “A” 
group rates includes R/T “Jet” air 
passage) : 

European 

Kiev) ; 
Black Sea & 
Moscow, Stalingrad, 
Odessa, Kiev) ; 
Central Asia, $1715 (Leningrad, Moscow, Stalin 
grad, Rostov, Sochi, Tbilisi, Tashkent, Alma 
Ata, Moscow) 


itineraries are 
(total cost 


Russia, $1055 (Leningrad, Moscow, 


Volga River, 


$1469 (Leningrad, 
Rostov, ; 


Sochi, Yalta, 


Stopover rights in Europe upon return flight will be 
included at no extra cost. Join tour in Brussels on 
August 7 if you are already in Europe, For details 
write: 


MARC J. FIORENTINO 


ARNE JENSEN TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


331 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone OXford 7-8690 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin when Writing Advertisers 





War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
$2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
New York 4 N Z 
EARLY 15th century parchment scroll. 

Illuminated, with music accompany 
ng old Latin chant. Signed. $10.00. Geneva Commu 
nity High School Library, 400 Logan Avenue, Geneva, 


Gallic 
Each 
tions 
Place 
GENUINE 


) 15 inches 


Science Monitor (Pac. & 
2000 ref. per mo. Pre 
5th. 1725 Kings Rd. 


INDEX of the Christian 
Atlantic). $6 per yr. Runs 
eding Mo. Index Publ. on 

A), Corvallis, Ore. 

rO GET THE MOsT 


published poetry 


accurate, detailed news of 


newly volumes, subscribe to the 


{merican Poetry Publisher. No other magazine like 
it published for libraries, booksellers, and those hav 


$1.80 per 
Louis, Mo. 


interest in books and poetry 
1926 McPherson, St. 


joint 
year to libraries. 
Published monthly. 
USED BOOKMOBILE: Gerstenslager custom body, 
approximately 3,000 book capacity, good condition, 
has been well maintained. Contact New Philadelphia 
County District Library, New Philadel 


ing a 


Tuscarawas 
phia, Ohio 

NEW BOOK BARGAINS for libraries. All sub 
discounts to 80%. Send today for current 
catalog. Vanguard Booksellers, 5880 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif 


jects 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, 
yearly $5.00. NEW ANNUAL SUMMER PLACE 
MENT DIRECTORY. Over 15,000 actual verified 
positions in all states, many foreign countries. Sum- 
mer jobs are filled early. Don’t miss out. Regular 
price $3. Rush this ad with $2 for your copy. NEW 
ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD 
DIRECTORIES. 1000’s of current awards for librar- 
ians and educators. Stipends $200-$10,000. Regular 
price $3. Mention this ad with $2 for Vol. III. Vol. 
II $3. Vol. I $3 (no duplications). All 3 Vols. $7. 
CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 
22, N.Y 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will find 
Library Placement Exchange an effective contact and 
recruitment medium. Each $12.00 subscription permits 
t library to advertise free an unlimited number of job 
Semi-monthly; nationwide. LPE, Dept. 1, 
Sen Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


vacancies, 
Box 172, 


east 


DIRECTOR— For 
Salary range $4810-$5070. Professional 
pervisory experience. Includes retirement, Social 
Security, sick and vacation. Robert FE. Fred 
erick, President, Phillipsburg Free Public Library, 
Phillipsburg, N.J. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN: Will be 
assisted by full-time clerk. Individual book budget for 
each of 8 grade school libraries run by public library. 
Staff of 16 in department. Thirty-five miles from New 
York City, on Long Island Sound. Fine swimming. 
Audubon bird and flower sanctuary. Salary 
pension, Social Security. Beginning salary for fifth 


community of 20,000. 


degree Su 


LIBRARY 


leave 


s¢ ale, 
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year degree $4654. Write to Head Librarian, Green- 
wich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

WANTED: Senior Librarian to take charge of 
selection, ordering and maintenance of circulating 
book collection of 90,000 volumes for adults in public 
library near New York City. Degree from approved 
fifth year library school plus minimum of two years 
appropriate experiencé required. Salary dependent on 
experience. 35-hour week, excellent fringe benefits. 
Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to 
bookmobile in rural area. Library degree preferred 
but will consider experience, college background, or 
work with children and children’s books. Must drive. 
37-hour week, sick leave, paid holidays, Blue Cross, 
pension. Vacation and salary dependent on training 
and experience. B-190. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN wanted for branch 
library. Challenging administrative position for right 
person. City is 40 miles from Boston; rentals avail- 
able; no income, sales or excise taxes. Must have 
interest in young adult work. Salary $4500-$5500 
depending on experience. Librarian, Nashua Public 
Library, Nashua, N.H. 

HEAD CHILDREN’S 


assist on school 


new 


DEPARTMENT. MSLS. 
Experienced. Salary $6000. Lively dept. and_ staff. 
Beautiful country, clean city, 90 miles to N.Y.C.. 
50 to Philadephia. Soc. Sec., ALA Retirement, 5-day, 
38-hour week, month vacation. Apply: Allentown 
(Pa.) Free Library 
ASSISTANT DIRE¢ 


suburban community of 


TOR for Public Library in 

18,000 close to New York 
City. Civil Service benefits, free hospitalization, air 
conditioned building. Graduation from Library 
School, with some experience in administration pre- 
ferred. Salary open. Apply to the Director, Free Pub- 
lic Library, Millburn, N.J. 

CATALOGUE LIBRARIAN for liberal arts college. 
Fifth year library degree required. Pleasant modern 
library. Faculty status, TIAA, pension, Social Secu- 
rity, and two summer months plus college vacations. 
Beginning salary $4500-$5500 depending on qualifica- 
tions. Apply Librarian, Lycoming College, Williams 
port, Pa. 

ASSISTANT SCHOOL LIBRARIAN. Connecticut 
girls’ boarding school. Starting salary $2500-$2700 
with full maintenance. Social Security. 15 weeks va- 
cation. Library degree preferred. Experience not ne« 
essary. Write: B-193. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN to head staff of 
the Sharon Public Library with building expansion 
program in growing community. Salary range $4472 
to $6214. Write F. J. Fleming, Box 392, Sharon, Mass. 

PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT to assist in refer 
erence department and to work with young people in 
growing town of 40,000 population 8 miles from Hart- 
ford. 38-hour week, sick leave, pension plan, Social 
Security, and 4-week vacation. Salary dependent 
upon experience. Apply to Anna C, French, Librarian, 
Manchester Public Library, Manchester, Conn. 

TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Qualified 
cataloger with administrative ability to direct cen- 
tralized ordering and processing department for new 
regional library system. Staff of 4 processing person- 
nel (recruiting for one of these, see below). Depart- 
ment going ahead full-steam. Incumbent joining hus- 
band in another state. Salary OPEN. Usual profes- 
sional advantages, Social Security, New York State 
Retirement plan. Many cultural and _ recreational 
benefits. Famous N.Y. State Bookmobile serving rural 
areas of system 1960. Required: 5 years of college 
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with degree from accredited library school; 4 years 
professional library experience; understanding of 
small rural libraries; eligibility for or possession of 
N.Y. State Professional Librarian’s Certificate. Jun- 
ior Librarian. Salary $4500-$5400. Headquarters po- 
sition in charge of interlibrary loans, book selection, 
60% time in technical processing. Required: 5 years 
of college with degree from accredited library school: 
eligibility for N.Y. State professional librarian’s cer- 
tificate. No experience required. Southern Tier Li- 
brary System, 130 Pine Street, Corning, N.Y. 

FICTION DIVISION ASSISTANT, for readers ad- 
visory work in busy unit. Master’s in L.S. required. 
Start at $4380, without experience or at $4824 with 
2 years professional experience. Probable 5% increase 
in salary scale on July 1. 5-day, 37%-hour week; 
month vacation; retirement plan plus Social Security. 
Apply: Harold S. Hacker, Director, Rochester Public 
Library, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

EASTERN GAS & FUEL ASSOCIATES. Research 
Reference Librarian. Single woman—To have charge 
of a library collection that is strong in technology, 
particularly in the fields of coal, gas, chemicals, 
chemical engineering, and chemical industry. Library 
consists of scientific and technical volumes as well as 
extensive files of pamphlet material and reprints. An 
experienced person with reference experience would 
be especially valuable. Qualifications: Graduate in 
Library Science or its equivalent from library school 
with accredited curricula. Benefits: Five-day week, 
conventional hours, Group Life-Health Insurance 
Plan, Vacation, etc. Salary: Commensurate with train- 
ing and experience in reference writing fields. Send 
profile and full particulars to: Mr. Gordon Healey, 
Room 812, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

ATTRACTIVE POSITION. Chief, Business, Sci- 
ence and Technology Department. Salary range up to 
$7024 dependent on qualifications. Professional de- 
gree required plus suitable experience. Staff of four 
in department. 5-day, 37% hour week, 4 weeks’ vaca- 
tion, sick leave, pension, Social Security, paid hos- 
pitalization. Attractive new building in one of New 
England’s most beautiful progressive cities. Address 
application to: Mr. Magnus K. Kristoffersen, Li- 
brarian, The Hartford Public Library, 500 Main 
Street, Hartford 4, Conn. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for growing college of over 
3000 students; MLS and progress toward doctorate; 
six years library experience including administration 
and/or teaching; 12 months; health insurance bene- 
fits; vacations; sick leave; salary $7520-$8930 with 
possible increase. Apply: Dean Robert W. MacVittie, 
State University College of Education, 1300 Elmwood 
Avenue, Buffalo 22, N.Y. 

TWO PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANTS 
one to supervise new reference room with some cata- 
loging. Another for circulation department and adult 
Month’s vacation, Social Security, salary 
depends on training and experience. Pleasant com- 
munity in southern New Jersey near Philadelphia. 
Write: Librarian, Moorestown Free Library, Moores- 
town, N.J. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston. Assistant Li- 
brarian, maximum $5500; Reference Librarian, maxi- 
mum $5095. L.S. and experience. Write Mrs. Lois G. 
Smith, Librarian, Public Library, Winchester, Mass. 

COLLEGE LIBRARIAN—One Cataloger and one 
Reference—Circulation Librarian for 750 students, 
liberal arts, church-related college. Degrees required. 


needed 


SCTUVLCES, 


Modern, clean, compact library. 38-hour week. Fa- 
culty status. Salaries above average with extra con- 
sideration given for training and experience. Nine or 
twelve month basis. TIAA, group insurance, faculty 
tuition plan, and other benefits. Write: Roy McAuley, 
Dean, Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pa. 
JUNIOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for active li- 
brary of 104,000 volumes, 35 minutes from New York 
City. Starting salary $4650-$5000. 5th year L.S. degree 
required. 35-hour week, excellent fringe benefits. Pub- 


lic Library, White Plains, N.Y. 
southeast 


T.O.M.A.C.? (Thinking of making a change?) Please 
consider rapidly developing opportunities at the 
Kanawha County Public Library in Charleston, West 
Virginia. State’s capital offers big city atmosphere in 
pleasant West Virginia (Montani Semper Liberi) sur- 
roundings. Positions open. Librarian Assistant (Cir- 
culation) and Librarian Assistant (Children’s). Mini- 
mal salary $4350-$4950. Retirement in addition to 
Social Security. Sick leave and annual vacation. In 
terested? L.S. degree required. Contact Director. 
ASSISTANT-TO-THE-LIBRARIAN. Woman, 30- 
10 years of age. Will become librarian here when 
experience justifies. Fast-growing Southern State col- 
lege, wonderful climate, state retirement, Social Se- 
curity, hospitalization, faculty rank, vacations, good 
staff, excellent salary. Qualifications: Rich academic 
and professional education, Ph.D. or on the way to 
attaining; good health; emotional stability; adminis- 
trative ability; good supervisor and able to take train- 
ing and supervision; teaching USE OF THE LI- 
BRARY to Freshmen; faculty by teaching 
library phase of various courses; public speaker. 
Wonderful opportunity for ambitious hard worker. 


assist 


Personal interview desired. Mrs. Lilian B. Buchanan, 
Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N.C. 

TWO LIBRARIANS: One graduate experienced to 
organize and administer new Monroe County Library, 
headquarters Key West, Florida. Salary $5000, county 
retirement system, sick leave, vacation, fringe bene- 


fits. Second: Bookmobile librarian to work Florida 
Keys. Bookmobile on order. Same benefits. Salary to 
be arranged. Inquire: Mrs. Orion Russell, P.O. Box 
765, Key West, Fla. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—$4940-$6040 a year. 
Fifth year professional library degree, plus experi- 
ence in professional library work, including one year 
in children’s work and one year in a public library. 
Merit system, 5-day-40 hour week, Social Security 
plus supplemental retirement system, liberal sick and 
annual leave, and county participating group hos- 
pitalization program. Apply Arlington County Per- 
sonnel Department, 2049 15th Street, North Arlington 
1, Va. 

REGIONAL LIBRARIAN needed to administer 
new Raleigh-Fayette Regional Library (population 
200,000), near Charleston. This is a new area develop- 
ing under LSA. Library Commission surveyed coun- 
ties, provided 20,000 fully processed new books, and 
two new Pioneer Gerstenslager bookmobiles, and is 
providing some money for personnel. Bookmobile 
went into operation January 1. Library Commission 
is maintaining supervision until Regional Librarian 
can be located. Beginning salary up to $6000. Degree 
from accredited Library School required. Three weeks 
vacation; two weeks sick leave; seven holidays. Ad- 
dress application to: West Virginia Library Commis- 
sion, 2004 Quarrier Street, Charleston, W.Va. 
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CATALOGER, Scandinavian languages, grade GS-7 
($4980) or GS-9 ($5985); 40-hour week, no week- 
ends or evenings; Federal retirement, leave, insur- 
ance; annual salary increments. Graduate of ac- 
redited library schoo] and, for the grade GS-9, 1 
year professional cataloging. Write to Eugene C. 
Powell, Assistant Director of Personnel, Library of 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Congress, 


midwest 


CITY OF PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS Public Library 
needs Head of Adult Services for expanding library 
program, Pleasant suburban community convenient 
to Chicago. Air-conditioned building, excellent 
budget, municipal retirement plus Social Security, 
sick leave, vacation, etc. L.S. degree and experience 
required. Salary range $4620-$6000. Apply: Librarian, 
Park Ridge Public Library, Park Ridge, III. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—CATALOG LIBRAR- 
IAN. Metropolitan area advantages. Challenging po- 
sition for one with ALA qualifications. Good promo- 
tional advantages. Beginning salary $4936-$5674 per 
yr. Write to Personnel Department, City Hall, Dear- 
born, Mich. 

CATALOGER, State College, Upper Midwest. 190 
faculty members. L.S. Training required; 12-month 
employment year with one month annual vacation, 
sick leave, faculty rank and tenure, and retirement 
coordinated with Social Security. City of 35,000. 
$6400-$7600 per year based on master’s training and 
experience. B-192. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (Sept. 1), rank of in- 
structor. Cataloging with some reference and circula- 
tion. Small Midwestern College. Woman under 35 
preferred. L.S. degree from ALA approved institution 
and at least one year’s experience required. T.I.A.A., 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, group life insurance, 2 weeks 
annual sick leave. One month’s vacation and all 
school holidays. $5000 and up, depending on qualifi- 
cations. B-194, 

CATALOGER: First assistant to take over dept. in 
public library in 3 to 4 years. New building in 1961. 
Age limit 40. Chicago suburb. L.S. degree required. 
374% hr. week—usual fringe benefits. Salary open. 
Contact Evanston Public Library. 

CATALOGER with teaching or library experience 
in high schools to head cataloging services in a col- 
lege library, and teach undergraduate library science 
courses. Master’s degree from an accredited library 
school required. New library building. Faculty status. 
Salary according to training and experience. Apply: 
Dr. Martin Quanbeck, Augsburg College and Theo- 
logical Seminary, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 

THE MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY is ac- 
cepting applications for general professional assistants 
and children’s librarians. New 8 million dollar cen- 
tral library is to be opened fall 1960, 15 community 
branches, 3 bookmobiles. Five-day week, 22 days va- 
cation, 12 days sick leave cumulating to 90 days, 
good municipal retirement plan. Library degree re- 
quired, Salary range $4524-$6084. Apply: Mary L. 
Dyar, Personnel Officer, Minneapolis Public Library, 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 

FIRST ASSISTANT, Children’s Department. Be- 
ginning salary up to $6405 depending upon experi- 
ence and background. 4 weeks vacation, 5-day week. 
Catalog Assistant. Beginning salary up to $5950 de- 
pending upon experience and background. 4 weeks 
vacation, 5-day week. General Reading Assistant. Be- 
ginning salary up to $5950 depending upon experi- 
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ence and background. To assume primary responsi- 
bility for fiction collection. 4 weeks vacation, 5-day 
week. Junior High School Librarian needed September 
1960. Beginning salary up to $5800 depending upon 
experience and background. Teacher’s certificate re- 
quired. AlJ positions require an L.S. degree. Credit 
for military experience. Annual increments, Allow- 
ance for additional graduate level training. Sick 
leave, Social Security, and good retirement plan. New 
air-conditioned library as part of a new educational 
and cultural center. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint 
Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, beginning salary 
$4700. Library degree but no experience required. 
Five-day, 40-hour week, four-week vacation, retire- 
ment, and Social Security. Apply: Miss Eleanor Plain, 
Librarian, Public Library, Aurora, Ill. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN-CATALOGER for col- 
lege library of 41,000 vols. College vacations, group 
ins., Retirement plan plus Social Security. Faculty 
status for person with M.A. degree. Salary $5000. 
Apply: Librarian, Westmar College Library, Le Mars, 
lowa. 

APPLETON, WIS. Three positions open: Head of 
Adult Services, Head of Extension, Head of Youth 
Department. Training required; experience preferred. 
Salary range $3960-$5880. Social Security, Retirement, 
Blue Shield, Sick leave, Vacation. Apply Librarian, 
Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

THE LIBRARY-ARCHIVE of a large Chicago pro- 
fessional organization announces two openings for 
librarians: associate—medical reference; (2) associ- 
ate, catalog-index section. Minimum requirement: 
graduate degree in library science. Starting salary 
$5500 to $6000 depending upon experience. Please 
send resume. B-195. 

PARSONS COLLEGE. Fast-growing liberal arts 
college has new position of assistant librarian open 
Sept. 1. Cataloging with some reference and circula- 
tion. Salary to $5000 with increments to $6000 or 
higher. Faculty status. Month’s vacation. LS degree 
required. Experience not necessary. Should want to 
work in dynamic situation. Apply to H. L. Sutton, 
Librarian, Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS. Expanding public li- 
brary system serving county over 500,000. Beginning 
salary 5th yr. library degree, $4700; 3 yrs. experience, 
$5150; annual merit increments to $6050. With proper 
qualifications eligible for promotion to a branch li- 
brarian position $6100-$7100. Month’s vacation; out- 
standing retirement plan; in-service training program. 
Apply: Personnel Director, Dayton & Montgomery 
County Public Library, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Servies 14,000 population, 
schools, bookmobile. Library degree and administra- 
tive experience required. Salary open. One month 
vacation, Social Security, sick leave. Apply: Louis 
Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library Board, County 
Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. No experience required. Re- 
sponsible for carrying out children’s reading, guid- 
ance, book selection, and work with schools, Library 
degree required. Salary open. Four weeks vacation, 
Social Security, sick leave. Congenial staff. Apply: 
Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library Board, 
County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

HOSPITAL LIBRARIAN to take complete charge 
of Medical Library of approximately 7000 volumes 
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and bound periodicals and to supervise a small nurses’ 
library. Teaching hospital with active research pro- 
gram located in a stimulating suburban community 
on Lake Michigan. Five-day, 40-hour week; good 
salary; vacation of one month. Apply: Personnel Di- 
rector, Evanston Hospital Assn., 2650 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, III. 

OSHKOSH PUBLIC LIBRARY needs two library 
school graduates; Head of Extension Department 
serving the rural area—$5040; Head of Processing 
Department—$5040. 1 mo. vacation, Social Security, 
Wisconsin retirement, life insurance, cumulative sick 
leave. Send resume of education and experience, age, 
references, and small photo to Leonard B. Archer, 
Director, Oshkosh Public Library, Oshkosh, Wis. 

IRRESISTIBLE COMBINATION of inducements 
for beginning or experienced Library School gradu- 
ates: (1) Opportunity for thorough and sound-on-the 
job training in cataloging in large research library 
even if you are inexperienced, with specialization in 
serials, descriptive work, or classification. (2) Living 
in the most attractive, cultural, and cosmopolitan cen- 
ter of the Midwest: concerts, foreign films, discus- 
sions, lectures, theater, art exhibits, museums, book- 
stores. (3) Pleasant summer climate near lakes, 
water sports; skiing in winter nearby. (4) Metro- 
politan center only one hour’s ride away. (5) Good 
working conditions, 5-day week, fringe benefits, liberal 
vacations, Social Security. (6) Salary open, favorable. 
Positions available now. Apply to: Warren S. Owens, 
Assistant to the Director, The University of Michigan 
Library, Ann Arbor. 

southwest 


WANTED: Trained college experienced cataloger; 
age between 30 and 50 years approximately. Four 
years church affiliated college in a north Texas town 
of 30,000 population. New library building com- 
pleted summer 1960. Salary open. Contact Mrs. 
Womack Head, Librarian, Austin College, Sherman, 
Tex. 

CATALOGER, experience with serials work in 
college or research library desired. Salary open, de- 
pending upon qualifications. Month’s vacation, re- 
tirement plan, hospitalization, liberal sick leave. 
Beautiful air-conditioned building. Write to Librar- 
ian, Fondren Library, Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 

SCIENCE REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. In charge 
of science and technology reference work, bibliog- 
raphy, and materials selection, including cooperation 
with faculty and local industry in building an out- 
standing research collection for the Houston area. 
Some teaching opportunity for qualified applicant. 
Salary open. Month’s vacation, sick leave, retirement 
plan. L.S. degree, experience; advanced study in 
science or technology desirable. Write to Hardin 
Craig, Librarian, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, for 
further details. 

NEW MEXICO STATE LIBRARY COMMIS. 
SION. Assistant librarian for a new regional library. 
Library science degree required. Public Library, ex- 
tension and/or county library. experience desirable. 
Entering salary $4380 increasing to $4620 in six 
months, maximum $6060. State retirement plus Social 
Security, group insurance voluntary, three weeks va- 
cation, cumulative sick leave. Apply: Miss Dorothy J. 
Watkins, P.O. Box 4158, Santa Fe, N.Mex. 


mountain plains 


CITY LIBRARIAN in a city of 15,000. Salary $5400 


to $6072 with vacation. Social Security and sick leave 


benefits. Also opportunity to increase the city salary 
by $500 per year as Library Consultant to Junior 
College if desired. An opportunity to live and work 
in a prosperous city of the West where your profes- 
sion is respected. Please apply to: Carsten D. Leik- 
vold, City Manager, Scottsbluff, Neb. 

HEAD OF SOCIOLOGY AND BUSINESS DE- 
PARTMENT. Position open July 1, 1960. 5th year 
library school degree plus supervisory experience in 
fields of business, social and political sciences, gov- 
ernment documents required. Salary range $5748- 
$7712 (6 steps). Starting salary dependent on quali- 
fications. Department Head plans for and administers 
departmental collection, including government docu- 
ments; supervises staff of 11; works with community 
groups. 40-hour week, 3-week vacation, cumulative 
sick leave, Social Security. Apply to Miss Margaret 
Ward, Personnel Officer, Denver Public Library, 1357 
Broadway, Denver 7, Colo. 

FOUR POSITIONS. University of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada. These positions open July 1, 1960. 5th year 
library degree required and experience desired. 1) 
Assistant Catalog Librarian. Salary $5800-$6000. 2) 
Order Librarian. Salary $6500-$7000. 3) Serials Li- 
brarian. Salary $6000-$6400. 4) Assistant Loan Librar- 
ian. Salary $5400-$6000. Faculty status, one month 
vacation, State retirement, medical insurance plan. 
New $2%4 million building under construction. Apply 
to: James J. Hill, Director, University of Nevada Li- 
brary, Reno, Nev. 


pacific northwest 


SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, permanent posi- 
tion, could lead to position of head librarian. Capital 
city of 25,000 in heart of Rockies. Excellent hunting 
and fishing. College and library school graduate re- 
quired. Prefer experience. Would be directly respon- 
sible to library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, City Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, ideally 
located, has opening for loan librarian to supervise 
centralized loan system in new divisional library. 
Considerable responsibility involved. Good person- 
ality, imagination, and public relations skills required. 
Excellent training for good library administrative 
post. Good beginning salary to qualified person. 
B-188. 

CHIEF OF ADULT SERVICES in a city of 50,000. 
Must be graduate of an accredited library school and 
have experience. Woman preferred. Beginning salary 
$5100, Municipal retirement, Social Security, hospi- 
talization, 1 month’s vacation. Write: Librarian, 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER for medium-sized col- 
lege library in modern building. Good working con- 
ditions, congenial staff, salary $4800 up, depending 
on experience and education. Opening Aug. 1, but 
can delay. Library degree required; reading knowl- 
edge of German and/or Spanish preferred. Near Sun 
Valley, Tetons: bracing climate: Good retirement, 
vacation, sick leave policies. Apply: Eli M. Oboler, 
Librarian, Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. 

MATURE WOMAN WANTED. for small city- 
county library in a beautiful scenic area on coast of 
Washington. Fishing, lumbering, and resorts. New 
Gerstenslager bookmobile, 7 stations and 1 city li- 
brary. Must have own car. Congenial staff. One 
month’s vacation, Social Security. If qualified State 
certification may be obtained on application. Living 
costs and salary attractive. Vacancy after August 1, 
1960. B-196. 
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SCIENCE LIBRARIAN. Rapidly growing library, 
adjacent to Sun Valley, Salt Lake City, Yellowstone 
and the Tetons, needs lib. school grad., with at least 
1 yr. exp., and ‘1 yr. of a lab. sci. Salary $5220-$5784, 
depending on ed. and exp. Good fringe benefits, 
faculty status. Write: Eli M. Oboler, Idaho State 
College Library, Pocatello, Idaho. 


far west 


OPENINGS are available on our staff for these 
Librarian 1—Work with Children, $403- 
Librarian [—Reference work, $403-$489; Li- 
brarian Il-—-Work with Children, $444-$539; Librar- 
ian Il]—Branch Librarians, $489-$595; Librarian I\ 
Adult Services, $539-$656; Administrative Assistant, 
$514-$625 scale with advancement to 
2nd step in 6 months. ALA accredited library school 
degree required. 40-hour week, vacation, sick leave, 
retirement system, health insurance. For further 
information write to: Director of Library 
Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Market and Hunter Streets, Stockton 2, Calif. 
SAN DIEGO CITY’S expanding library 
professional librarians in catalogue, branch, and book- 
mobile services. Salary range $4764-$5796. Entrance 
within range. Outstanding employee benefit program 


positions: 


$489: 


9-step salary 


state 
Services, 


needs 


includes vacation, sick leave, health insurance, peri 
etc. Inquire A. A. 
High 


odie promotional 
Bigge, 153, Civic 
way, San Diego, Calif 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN in charge of work with chil- 
dren and young people. Jeautiful city of 20,000, with 
ideal conditions, situated on central Cali 
fornia coast, midway between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Excellent career opportunity in growing city 
library system. Position now open. Salary range $368- 
$460 in 5 steps; appointment may be made beyond 
first step. 40-hour week, sick leave, holidays, vacation 
and retirement benefits. Desired qualifications: gradu 
ation from ALA accredited school of librarianship and 
three years of professional experience. Apply Per- 
sonnel Office, City Hall, 990 Palm Street, San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 

SAN FRANCISCO AREA. Asst. Librarian, women’s 
planning expansion. L.S. degree, Circ., ref., 
Month’s vacation, Social Security, health in 
surance. Open Sept. 1. Write: Librarian, Dominican 
College, San Rafael, Calif. 

COORDINATOR OF LIBRARY SERVICES for 
Children. ($6084 to $7392 entrance within range.) To 
plan and administer a children’s program with the 
rapidly expanding City of San Diego Library System. 
lo supervise and review the selection of children’s 
literature and related materials for the library sys- 
tem. To coordinate library work with children for the 
library system. Requirements: to age 52. Graduation 
from library school accredited by the A.L.A. and four 
years professional library experience including three 
years as a children’s librarian. Applications must be 
Apri! 15, 1960. Apply A. A. Bigge, 


Room 453, Civic Center, San Diego 1, Calif 


opportunities, 


Room Center, 1600 Pacific 


weather 


college 


serials, 


received before 


hawaii 


HONOLULI Crossroads of the Pacific! We are 
interested in ambitious, fully-qualified librarians with 
public library experience in children’s work or cata- 


loging. Additional openings for children’s and fine 
arts assistants—no experience necessary. Professional 
degree, U.S. citizenship required. Salary $4608-$6468, 
depending on experience. Library of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu 13, Hawaii. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I. Immediate vacancy 
with the State of Hawaii Library system on the island 
of Maui. Requires one-year of children’s library work 
experience and a library science degree from an ac- 
credited library school. Appointment to this position 
may be made at any salary step between $403-$539 
per month. Recruitment is on a continuous basis 
until need is met. Contact the following for infor- 
mation and application: Recruiting & Examining 
Division, Dept. of Personnel Services, State of Ha 
waii, 825 Mililani Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

CATALOGUE LIBRARIAN I. Immediate vacan 
cies with the State of Hawaii libraries. Requires one 
year of library cataloging and classifying work ex 
perience and a library science degree from an accred- 
ited library school. Appointments to these positions 
may be made at any salary step between $403-$539 
per month. Recruitment is on a continuous basis 
until needs are met. Contact the following for infor 
mation and application: Recruiting & Examining Di 
vision, Department of Personnel Services, State of 
Hawaii, 825 Mililani Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD COLLEGE Librarian or professor of library 
science. Mature man, M.S.L.S., Ph.D. (humanities), 
6 years’ college-university library administration 
Many years college teaching. Widely traveled. B-42-W. 

REFERENCE, Social Science, or Humanities posi- 
tion in college or university library. Woman. Age 52. 
Experience in university and public libraries. M.A. 
in L.S. Available September 1960. B-50-W. 

WOMAN, begins library training in June. Has 
taught school number of years. Wants library work’ 
in September around Nashville, Tenn., or Stephen-’ 
ville, Tex. B-46-W. 

YOUNG WOMAN seeks summer job in an attrac- 
tive air-conditioned public or college library. Five 
years experience as a school librarian. A.M.L.S. de- 
gree. B-47-W. 

RARE BOOK CATALOGUER. Woman, married. 
Ph.D. European and American trained. More than 
20 years experience descriptive cataloguing all types 
of rare books also graphic arts. Thorough knowledge 
of bibliography. Languages German, French, Latin, 
Greek. Working knowledge Spanish, Italian. New 
York area. B- 18-W. 

EXPERIENCED ENGINEERING LIBRARIAN de- 
sires position in college, university, or research li- 


brary. B-49-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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“THE DYNAMICS OF WHAT HAPPENS WHEN A 
YOUNGSTER SEES A GENUINE \(Bicture Cover’.” 


Yes, we can talk about all the different qualities which make up 
a cover — its method of printing — its resemblance to the original 
jacket — and many other things. 


In our opinion, however, there are just two things of real impor- 
tance: first, its eye-compelling effect on the potential reader, and 
second, its durability. 


In genuine PICTURE COVERS* these two qualities are built-in. 
You can make no mistake, therefore, when placing your next 
rebinding or prebinding order to insist on getting genuine 
PICTURE COVERS" — over 20,000 popular Juvenile Titles. 


Picture Covers ‘ 
«\ s 
cis us MAY Live 
“Onn puat %°° 


Micture Gover’ BinvINGs, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK CITY 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin when Writing Our Advertisers 





Postmaster: please send notice of 
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50 E. Huron St,, Chicago 11, Ill. 


in the 1960 
WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


American Gothic by Grant Wood 

Courtesy The Art Institute of Chicago 

Friends of American Art Collection 
One hundred and eight works of 
art are faithfully reproduced in 
the new “Painting” article in the 
1960 World Book Encyclopedia. 
The outstanding quality of the reproduc- 
tions is a tribute to modern craftsmanship. 

Swiss artisans whose skill in the en- 
graving arts is well known created the 
plates. Through their painstaking, in- 
finite care, etched metal springs to life 
to satisfy the most exacting critics. 


Seater cee le ee 
Py *? es 5 a te 


i ee 


The brilliant article on painting is but 
one example of the many fine new articles 
in this edition. The 1960 World Book En- 
cyclopedia represents an investment of 
an additional $2,800,000 in creative costs 
alone to make it the finest reference work 
available. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





